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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIRST ELECTION 
OF FELLOWS 


T THE first meeting of the Council of the Meprarvat Aca- 
pEMY OF America, held on April 23, 1926, thirty Fellows were 
elected. At the first meeting of the Fellows, held April 24, 1926, 
three more nominations were made, and the persons nominated 
were elected by postal ballot. The list of the thirty-three Fellows 


is as follows: 


ScouyLER ALLEN 
CuarLes Henry BEESON 
CaRLETON Brown 

Joun Brown 
GrorGE LiIncoLn Burr 
CuarLes Upson CLarkK 
Grorce RaLeigH CorFMAN 
ALBERT STANBOROUGH CooK 
Apams CrAM 
Gorpon GEROULD 
CuarLEsS Hatt GRANDGENT 
Norman Scott Brien Gras 
CuarLes Homer Haskins 
GrorGce Lyman KITTREDGE 
AvEryY LowE 

Joun Livineston Lowes 


Joun Manty 
CuarRLEs Rurus Morey 
Dana Car_ton Munro 
NELLIE NEILSON 

Louis Partow 

GEORGE ARTHUR PLIMPTON 
ArTHUR KiInGsLEY PorTER 
Epwarp KEennarD Ranp 
Frep Norris Roprnson 
Rosert Roor 

Rt. Rev. Toomas JosepH SHAHAN 
Joun StronG Perry 
Henry Ossorn Taylor 
JaMEsS WEsTFALL THOMPSON 
Lynn THORNDIKE 

JAMES WILLARD 


Kart YounG 


At the meeting of the Fellows held on April 24, 1926, the follow- 
ing fifteen Corresponding Fellows were nominated, and they were 
subsequently elected by postal ballot: 


Jonannes Botte (Germany) 

DELEHAYE (Belgium) 
Cuartes (France) 

Cardinal Franz (Italy) 
Moytacur Ruopes James (Gt Britain) 
Pau Lenmann (Germany) 

Wattace Martin Linpsay (Gt Britain) 


Ferpinanp Lor (France) 

Ram6n MenénpveEz Prpat (Spain) 
Mgr. Giovanni Mercati (Italy) 
Kart Nyrop (Denmark) 

Omont (France) 

Lane Poo e (Gt Britain) 
Pio Rasna (Italy) 


DE WutF (Belgium) 
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252 First Election of Fellows 


The Board of Fellows believes that, in determining the remaining 
seventeen Fellows, special consideration should be paid to certain 
fields of mediaeval scholarship thus far inadequately represented, 
particularly Romance, Germanic, and Oriental philology, and By- 
zantine studies. The Secretary of the Board of Fellows, George 
Raleigh Coffman, 1191 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., will welcome 
nominations of either the national or the Corresponding Fellows to 
be elected in the course of the coming year. In this connection, at- 
tention is directed to the following section of By-Law 9 of the 
AcapEmy, to the effect that vacancies in the number of the Fellows 
“may be filled by election by the Fellows from nominations made 
by at least nine members of the Corporation, the assent of two 
thirds of the then existing Fellows being necessary for election.” 
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MEDIAEVAL GLOOM AND MEDIAEVAL 
UNIFORMITY’ 


N THIS cheerful and variegated age of ours, it is a rash undertaking 

to establish an AcapEmy devoted to so gloomy and so uniform 
a period as the Middle Ages. Why busy ourselves with an anti- 
quated culture? Why survey that drab and gloomy stretch of 
monotonous years in which everybody murmured “memento mori” 
morning, noon, and night? Let me quote something typical: 


Consider now how slender a thing is fame and glory. For thou hast 
learnt by astronomical demonstrations that the compass of the whole earth 
compared to the scope of heaven is no bigger than a pin’s point, which is 
as much as to say that, if it be conferred with the greatness of the celestial 
sphere, it hath no bigness at all. And of this so small a region in the world 
only the fourth part is inhabited by living creatures known to us. From 
which fourth part, if thou takest away in imagination the seas, the marsh 
grounds, and all other desert places, there will scarcely be left any room at 
all for men to inhabit. Wherefore, enclosed and shut up in this smallest 
point of that other point, dost thou think of extending thy fame and en- 
larging thy name? But thou dost imagine that thou makest thyself im- 
mortal when thou castest thine eyes upon future fame. Whereas, if thou 
weighest attentively the infinite spaces of eternity, what cause hast thou to 
rejoice at the prolonging of thy name? For if we compare the stay of one 
moment with ten thousand years, since both be limited, they have some 
proportions, though it be but very small. But this number of years, how 
oft so ever it be multiplied, is no way comparable to endless eternity. So 
when thou diest, no fame shall ever make thee known. But if thou thinkest 
that life is prolonged by the breath of thy dead name, when length of days 
shall take this too away, a second death then awaits thee. 


Here are words that most modern readers would agree spring 
from the heart of the Middle Ages. What is more mediaeval than 
the contempt of earthly fame, the despite of human joy, the per- 
petual gazing at eternity, the perpetual memento mori? The sus- 
picion is correct. The passage comes from Chaucer —I have pre- 
sented it in more modern language — and he has turned the idea into 

' Presidential Address, delivered by Edward Kennard Rand at the first meeting of the 


MeprarvaL ACADEMY OF America, April 24, 1926. A report of this meeting will appear 


in the October issue. 
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poetry, too. Troilus, after he is slain by Achilles, mounts, or rather 
his ‘light ghost’ mounts, to the hollowness of the seventh sphere, 
where he hears the celestial harmonies, 


And doun from thennes faste he gan avyse 
This litel spot of erthe, that with the see 
Enbraced is, and fully gan despyse 

This wrecched world, and held al vanitee 
To respect of the pleyn felicitee 

That is in hevene above... 


Now let us turn to something more human and cheerful; let the 
preacher give place to a poet, a poet whose delight is in nature and 
the immediate present. I translate a little work entitled 


BATTLE OF THE LILY AND THE ROSE 
Tue Port SPEAKS 
The cycles of the seasons were running their fourfold course, and spring 
was covering the earth with gay bespangled robe, when a debate began 
between the milk-white lily and the chaplet-gracing rose. First the rose, 
opening her radiant lips, aroused discussion. 


Rose 
Crimson gives sovereignty, crimson is the glory of kings; kings hold 
white a cheap and dingy hue. White is the wretched color of sick and pining 
cheeks; crimson the shade to which the world pays homage. 


Lity 
Me does the gold-tressed glory of the earth, the fair Apollo, love, and 
clothes his head with my snow-white honor. Why, Rose, dost make such 
argument, smeared with the dye of shame, conscious of guilt? Does not thy 
face blush for it? 
RosE 
I am the sister of the Dawn, well known to gods on high. And Phoebus 
loves me, too. I am the messenger of ruddy Phoebe; the Day-star runneth 
merrily before my face. "Tis the tender grace of a maiden’s countenance 
that makes me blush. (There is a suggestion that Lily is a bit passée.) 
Ly (catching the point in the innuendo and getting exceeding mad) 
Why swell and bluster with such blurting talk, for which thou art well 
given the penalty of an eternal wound? For thy diadem is pierced with 
sharpest thorns. Ah me! How piteously is the rose-bed girt with a bush 
of thorn! 
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Ross (taking care not to change the subject). 

But what truths have thy words effaced, thou sere antiquity! What 
thou wouldst call reproaches, are all replete with praise. The all-creating 
Lord has hedged me with sharp thorns; and he has fortified the rose’s face 
with a fine shelter. (The implication is that Lily’s face needs no shelter.) 


Lity 


An aureole of beauty crowns my seemly head, nor am I cruelly hedged 
in with a thorn-garland, but milk in sweet profusion flows from my snowy 
breasts. 


Tue Port 
Then was young Spring a-loitering in the flowery field. A covering he 
wore embroidered with green grass; with open nostrils he sniffed the fra- 
grant balsam; his lordly head shone with the glory of a flowery chaplet. 


SPRING 

Dear children of me, quoth he, why, pray, this disputation? Know that 
ye are twin sisters of the parent earth. Is it right for sisters to quarrel with 
such pride? Be still, thou beauteous rose (Rose was evidently making 
ready to answer Lily’s last retort). Thy glory shines throughout the 
earth; but leave the queenly lily, too, her radiant, royal sceptre. "Tis thus 
your seemly beauty gains you eternal praise. Let the swelling rose, emblem 
of modesty, grow in our gardens, and grow ye, too, ye splendid lilies, with 
faces like the Sun. Thou, Rose, give from thy chaplet the glowing pall to 
martyrs, and Lily, grace the well-robed troupes of virgins. 


THE Poet 


And then their father Spring, giving the twain the kiss of peace, recon- 
ciled those gentle maidens as a father should. Then did the lily give welcome 
kisses to her glowing sister, while she, in play, bit the other’s lips with her 
thorns. The lily laughed at the ruse of the spring-born maiden, and gave 
the thirsty rose a drink of her ambrosial milk. But the rose shed gifts, her 
crimson blossoms, into the lily’s cup, and heaped on her snow-white sister 
this wealth of recompense. 


We know where we are now. The shadows of the Middle Ages 
have cleared, and sensuous delight, the healthy joy of living has 
returned with the Renaissance. That is, at any rate, what a critic 
of the Middle Ages might well infer from the texts that I have read. 
But hold! Let us examine the images and superscriptions of the 
authors. The first passage is from Chaucer — from Chaucer’s trans- 
lation of a work that precedes the Middle Ages, the Consolation of 
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Philosophy by Boethius. “Ah yes,” says the critic at once, “but 
Boethius was not only the last of the Romans, but the prophet of 
the Middle Ages; we have often pointed out that the sombre and 
romantic tone of the words you have read is a harbinger of the age 
to come.” Then let me add that this passage is also an echo of a 
famous sermon by a Roman consul not generally suspected of the 
despite of earthly fame. “As Marcus Tullius also says,” Boethius 
remarks, and gives his source away. 

At the end of his work on the State, Cicero, in emulation of his 
master Plato, sets forth his meaning pictorially, in a dream. Scipio 
dreams that he rises above this “‘litel spot of erthe,” or, as Dante 
has it, ‘‘this little threshing-floor that makes us all so fierce,” that 
he joins the elder Scipio, who explains to him the nine spheres of the 
universe, teaches him to hear their music, and to note the meanness 
of the smallest of them, the earth, which, having no part in the uni- 
versal chorus and the universal procession through space, sticks in 
the centre of the system and acts as a receptacle for matter, the 
heaviest of all the elements, the dregs of the world. Modern scientists 
have sometimes objected to the Ptolemaic astronomy as a breeder 
of human conceit; persons who are located at the hub of a universe, 
or a part of a universe, now and then acquire an ego-centric point of 
view. But such was not the effect of the Ptolemaic system on those 
who accepted either mediaeval theology or ancient science. Nothing 
could be humbler than the estimate of this little globe that the Mid- 
dle Ages took over from antiquity. Thus Scipio, as he looks down, 
becomes ashamed of the Roman Empire, which occupies a tiny point 
in the tiny earth. What indeed is the significance of earthly fame? 
It is swallowed up in a second death: 

Sermo autem omnis ille et angustiis cingitur iis regionum quas uides, 
nec umquam de ullo perennis fuit; et obruitur hominum interitu et obliuione 
posteritatis exstinguitur. 


There is something solemn and liturgical and—mediaeval, shall 
we say?—in these words of Marcus Tully. 1 can somehow hear this 
stately Latin chanted antiphonally at Vespers in the cathedral of 
Chartres. Cicero finishes his vision by exhorting the statesman and 
the sage to aspire to the immortality with which the great are re- 
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warded; they should meditate on death, since philosophy, as our 
author, after Socrates, remarks, is a meditation on death. Memento 
mori. 
The Dream of Scipio is the only unified part of Cicero’s De Re- 
publica that has come down to us through the ages. It was preserved 
entire because in the fifth century of our era it was made the subject 
of a subtle commentary by Macrobius, a Neo-platonic scholar much 
interested in dreams and in the mystic interpretation of numbers. 
The Dream of Scipio, glossed by Macrobius, became one of the hun- 
dred best books of the Middle Ages. Chaucer knew it well; Chaun- 
ticleer quotes it to his wife; Guillaume de Lorris begins the Romance 
of the Rose by paying homage to Macrobius as the great authority 
on dreams. The plan of the Paradiso may be traced in its general 
outline to no more complicated a source than Cicero’s facts, Macro- 
bius’s gloss, and Dante’s imagination, however many details may 
have been suggested by Aristotle and the Arab philosophers and 
scholastic churchmen who followed him. If young and old in the 
Middle Ages saw visions and dreamed dreams, if they sometimes 
looked gloomily on the pleasures of the present, it was partly because 
they read the work of Cicero, glossed by Macrobius. They might 
have felt far less dismal had they not been so well read in the great 
Classics of antiquity. For the Greeks were not as they sometimes 
are pictured,— happy children playing under a cloudless sky, — nor 
was the typical Roman mood a stolid satisfaction in laws and roads 
and conquests. There are multitudes of attitudes and emotions, and 
there is plenty of sombre pessimism in the literatures of both nations. 
What doth not ruinous time degrade? The age of our sires, worse than 
that of theirs, has brought us forth more sinful still, soon to give birth to 
offspring yet more vicious. 


This is from the genial Horace, who, imbibing something of his 
bitterness from Hesiod, thus closes a series of odes addressed to 
the rising generation and intended to hold aloft for their benefit the 
great guiding principles of life. Juvenal, correcting Horace, declares 
that his age is so bad that nothing in times to come could exceed its 
badness. Plato states that the body is but the prison-house of the 
soul. Cicero tells us of a lecturer on philosophy in general, and 
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Plato’s doctrine of immortality in particular, who put the case so 
effectively that his pupils systematically committed suicide. Lucre- 
tius, who with a different astronomical system agrees with Cicero 
in his belittling view of the earth, presents an argument against 
Plato and the immortality of the soul. In it, he makes the most 
discouraging remark that I have ever heard —“‘All things are 
always the same.”’ Of course when St Thomas 4 Kempis utters pre- 
cisely the same words, one exclaims, “How typical!” Still, as we 
think over such sentiments of the ancients, we are inclined to favor 
Mr Chesterton — were we makers of the paradox and not plain 
historians of fact — when he vows that the gay and sprightly vir- 
tues are the Christian, the glum and sombre, the Pagan. 

But one learned critic of the Middle Ages — I regret to say that 
he is a Frenchman — declares that in those days one did not read 
for pleasure: “On devait se mettre en éat de comprendre et de goiter 
Virgile”—(it is safely edifying to understand Virgil, to appreciate his 
observance of the critic’s law, but—) “une fois arrivé la, se bien garder 
d’y prendre plaisir’’ —thus far and no farther—not far enough to en- 
joy. Lam sorry, but I cannot help remembering a mediaeval definition 
of man that George Meredith, the Master of Comedy, repeats in other 
words. Transmitted from the Ancients by Boethius, it ran through 
mediaeval philosophy from John the Scot to Dante. They all define 
man as an ‘animal capable of laughter.’ Says Dante: “Sz homo est, 
est risibilis.” There is plenty to show, furthermore, that mediaeval 
man not only was theoretically constructed to laugh, but actually 
performed the operation, even when reading a Pagan author of a 
somewhat light and frivolous character. 

A certain monk of the eleventh century, who had spent some of 
his time in Verona, speaks of getting through Juvenal, which he 
found pretty hard without a commentary, and then of turning with 
relief to Terence. I must add that, like Freshmen sometimes, he 
spells Terence’s name with two 7’s, save that he can plead the excuse 
of poetical licence, as Freshmen generally cannot. 

Denique Terrenti post dulcia legimus acta 


Saepe suis uerbis iocundis atque facetis 
Nos quae fecerunt risum depromere magnum. 
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‘Then would I read old Terence’s sweet plays, 
His jolly episodes and witty phrase 
Which soothed my soul and laughter long did raise.’ 


In another manuscript of Terence, just before the Eunuchus, which 
is not one of the plays most frequently read in modern schools, the 
scribe posts a kind of advertisement of what is to come. 


Dulcia quae docuit finctor nunc respice verba 
Mulceat ut dulcis mentem conscriptio heri. 


‘Read the sweet tale that gentle Terence wrought 
To charm the reader and beguile his thought.’ 


It is interesting to see how often in these pieces Terence is called 
dulcis — even to the point of tautology. If an anti-mediaevalist 
feels like suggesting that the present couplet is an ancient affair 
blindly copied by a mediaeval scribe (who felt edified but not elated 
during the process), I can point out in it a false quantity that the 
critic will at once admit could have been perpetrated only in the 
Middle Ages. Terence was in fact so popular a writer in the dark 


period that the gentle nun Hrotsvitha of the convent of Gandersheim 
thought that something ought to be done about it. She had written 
certain works of a saintly and epic caste, which proved not so popular 
among her mates as the dubious plays of Terence. She therefore 
sought to replace these with six comoediae Terentianae of her own 
composition. This title somewhat resembles the term Holy Roman 
Empire as interpreted by Voltaire; the plays in general suggest 
neither comedy nor Terence. Still, there is among them one comic 
scene, that leads me to suspect that the good nun’s indignation was 
flavored with a wee bit of jealousy, and a wee bit of hope that she 
might beat the evil one at his own game. 

I am not going to amass all the available evidence that man was 
an animal risus capax in the Middle Ages. We shall find plenty to 
cheer us if we will but look, and shall understand why Dante, at the 
end of his treatise on Monarchy, could recognize the existence of a 
mortalis felicitas, of which the Empire is somehow the symbol, as 
well as that immortalis felicitas, typified by the Church. Why, me- 
diaeval men and women could even go to divine service gaily! In an 
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ideal plan of the monastery at St Gall, drawn about 820 a.p., showing 
a much more sumptuous establishment than monasteries are popu- 
larly supposed to be, the various parts of the monastic estate are 
labelled with neat Latin verses, describing their attractions. The 
path leading to the western portal of the Church bears the words: 


Omnibus ad sanctum turbis patet huc via templum 
Quo sua vota ferant, unde hilares redeant. 


‘Churchward the faithful throng 
Here wend their way along, 
Their pious vows to pay 
And go back blithe and gay.’ 


But now, what of our other text, the Battle of the Lily and the Rose? 
No doubt about the joyousness of that piece. Here speaks pastoral 
delight, the delight in spring and the fresh earth, also the scholar’s 
delight, as you would see if I read the Latin verses, in dignifying his 
own poetry with reminiscences of the Pagan writers of ancient 
Rome. The voice is the voice of a humanist of the Renaissance, 
but — the hand is the hand of Sedulius Scottus, who wrote in one 
of the gloomiest times of the gloomy age, the last half of the ninth 
century. Let the critic make of this fable what he will. 

We all of us, I suppose, have passed through certain stages in our 
appreciation of the past. We begin with an appreciation of ourselves, 
of our own age. As the wise Arabian remarked, — and his remark 
is recorded for us by a mediaeval writer,— there are three things in 
which a man takes unfeigned delight, his own voice, his own poems, 
and his own son. Consequently, we like our own times, and agree 
with Moliére’s heroine that “‘les anciens, messieurs, sont les anciens, 
et nous sommes les gens de maintenant!” — a sentiment which, curi- 
ously, is borrowed from one of the ancients, yet a rather modern 
ancient, the poet Ovid. 

But next, as we live into writers or ages of the past, we wake up 
to their modernity. We discover that the idea of woman suffrage 
has been broached before our era, and we exclaim, “‘How modern is 
Aristophanes!” An ancient poet, in unforgettable verses, sings of a 
smiling child, and we find Homer modern. We therefore commend 
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Homer and Aristophanes for their sudden acquisition of virtue. 
Their light has been obscured by misunderstandings, and we are the 
prophets to hold it before the public that has not known. We be- 
come patrons of antiquity. Lastly, as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the writers of old, we see in them here and there a keenness of 
thought and a perfection of form that surpass what is done to-day. 
At that moment, our point of view is once for all reversed. Instead 
of congratulating the ancients on their modernity, we congratulate 
ourselves on the widening power of our historical imagination. We 
swing from a position in a Ptolemaic and ego-centric astronomy to 
our proper function of revolving about the sun. The heir of all the 
ages in the foremost files of time falls in with the rear rank, when he 
looks at human achievement not from the present moment, but 
from a point of view admittedly mediaeval, sub specie aeternitatis. 
In brief, he has grown from childhood into man’s estate, and has 
become a citizen of the universe. I cannot refrain from quoting 
Professor Kittredge in his golden little book on Chaucer — although 
you doubtless have learned the passage by heart: 

There is no great harm in the air of patronage with which our times, 
in their self-satisfied enlightenment, address the great who were of old; 
but we do use droll adjectives! If these great ancients show the simplicity 
of perfect art, we call them naif, particularly when their irony eludes us; 
if they tickle our fancy, they are quaint; if we find them altogether satis- 
factory, both in form and substance, we adorn them with the epithet 
modern, which we somehow think is a superlative of eminence. Naif, 
quaint, modern, — a singular vocabulary!... For it is we that are naif; 
quaintness is incompatible with art; and as for modernity, what we mistake 
for that, is the everlasting truth, the enduring quality that consists in 
conformity to changeless human nature. “‘The ancients,”’ said a wise man, 
“never understood that they were ancients.” 


I have referred to Ovid as one of those ancients who were not 
aware of their antiquity. Ovid’s contemporaries, Horace and Virgil, 
were also of that number. Now the Middle Ages were not more 
aware that they were “middle” than the Augustan Age thought 
itself ancient. When the word “‘modern,” modernus, was coined, — 
it was on the eve of the Middle Ages,—people thought it applied 
to their own day and generation. It is peculiarly discourteous on our 
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part to crib the term from its inventors and relegate them — not to 
antiquity, too dignified an epoch for them, but to a chronological 
and spiritual mediocrity. For all that, they were modern, owing, 
for one reason, to what seems to present-day critics their childish 
sense of history. For history was something plastic to the mediaeval 
imagination. The mind of man cannot be fixed at all points, and at 
some points it demands fixity. To-day, we are not fixed in theology, 
which to the mediaeval mind was the most important consideration 
of all, the top-most science from which all the other sciences flowed. 
We are fixed, or think we are fixed, in history. The historical spirit, 
the sense of evolving causes, is our guide; we make past ages know 
their place. Our feeling for art, by becoming historical, has, we 
assert, been vastly refined. Take the Venus of Melos. Once we 
enjoyed it for its absolute beauty; there was no cloud of suspicion 
that it might be other than beautiful. But nowadays French and 
German archaeologists dispute the date of the statue. The French 
in general claim it for the early fourth century B.c.; some Germans 
hold that it is a product of the Hellenistic age. The dreadful triumph 
of the latter will be, if they prove their case, that we cannot worship 
this Venus as much as we should like to, because she is not of the 
best period. Far be it from me to deride the historical spirit, which 
has taught us many things; but oh how it has interfered with the 
blissfulness of our ignorance! 

Now the Middle Ages were interested in history, but rather in 
the full sweep of events than in isolated details. The typical his- 
torian wrote his magnum opus, not on land-tenure under the Mero- 
vingian kings, but on the human chronicle from Adam to his own 
generation. Vincent of Beauvais was such an historian. He made 
what he fittingly called Speculum Historiale, a “mirror of history” — 
a precursor of that magazine which is the official organ of our 
Acapremy. If one wished to see history, one could find its clear and 
simple reflection in the mirror. Nowadays, we sometimes see 
through a magnifying glass, darkly and scientifically, not crudely 
and clearly, in a mirror. For vs, history is fixed; we are trying mi- 
nutely to observe it. For the mediaeval scholar, history is plastic; 
he refashions it to suit the 1eeds of his day. An eminent Italian 
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authority says, of what he calls the chaotic works of Vincent and his 
tribe, that “‘they all speak of Caesar, of Arthur, of Tristan, of Alex- 
ander, of Aristotle, of Saladin, of Charlemagne, of Merlin without 
any sort of distinction and with equal gravity.” I like better 
the way that Professor Lowes puts it in Convention and Revolt. 
“Anachronism,” he says, “was blithely accepted, and elevated to 
a virtue; — the translation into the contemporary is complete.” 
Anachronisms committed “with gravity” betray a lack of humor, 
aleaden uniformity, and a dense ignorance of the past; but “blithely 
accepted” they become synchronisms; that is conscious art, and 
from Homer down one of the signs that poetic imagination is not 
confined to time or space. 

On a tapestry in the Chateau of Langeais near Tours, four 
mounted knights are pictured — Samson, David, Julius Caesar, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. They are armed cap-d-pie, all in the same style. 
“How quaint!” observes the visitor. He ought to say “How mod- 
ern!” Instead of confining Samson, David and Caesar to their 
proper epochs, the mediaeval artist invited them to cross the cen- 
turies and join the troupe of Godfrey of Bouillon. When we see the 
face of an Italian peasant woman sanctified as the Madonna in a 
painting of Raphael, we comment not on the glaring anachronism, 
but on the magical art. A work nearer to our times that hangs in 
certain households is Hoffman’s painting of the boy Christ among 
the doctors in the temple. An observer to-day would call it delight- 
fully modern, or vulgarly modern, according to his liking for the 
picture. A century hence, if it survives, it will neither offend foe nor 
enrapture friend; like the startling novelties of all the ages, it will 
have passed into the realm of the quaint. 

There is another sort of moulding of the mass of history in which 
the Middle Ages were engaged. Ancients of renown were made over 
into other-world, as well as this-world characters. They became the 
heroes of fairy-stories and romances; they lived in regions of magic 
and themselves were masters of the art. Virgil and Alexander would 
not recognize their reflections in the mediaeval mirror. Now some 
of these marvellous tales eventually acquired the sanction of history, 
just as the legendary exploits of the early kings of Rome were bed- 
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rock fact for many a reader in the Augustan Age, and are, for us, 
in this larger aspect, a part of Roman history. Vincent of Beauvais 
turns his mirror on the life of Virgil. He gives a creditable account 
of his poems, and even argues like a higher critic to-day that the 
Culex and the Aetna must be spurious, sorne of his scientific ardor — 
and this too is a modern trait — being prompted by the desire to 
down the rival school of Orleans, which, like some benighted modern 
scholars, accepted the minor poems as Virgil’s. But Vincent also 
records among the facts of the poet’s life, the fables of his magical 
powers, his ability to make a bronze fly that freed Naples from the 
plague of actual flies, or to invent a marvellous block that kept 
butcher’s meat fresh for six weeks, a miracle long since eclipsed by 
the art of our modern butchers. Such anecdotes by Vincent’s time 
had acquired standing. To their discoverers or inventors, however, 
they must have made precisely the appeal that a fairy story of 
Grimm makes to a mature imagination to-day. There was the fasci- 
nation of the quaint; there was also the ability in the mediaeval 
mind to distinguish Dichtung and Wahrheit, or the awareness that 
the two had fused, as Livy said of the very beginnings of Roman 
history, in an indistinguishable mass. 

This attempt to accredit the mediaeval mind with the rudiments 
of a critical sense, or a common sense, may seem so startling that 
I will support it by a corollary. If writers and artists of the Middle 
Ages were deliberately, not ignorantly, anachronistic in pulling up 
antiquity into their own entourage, they should be able to reverse 
this process, to provide current material with an ancient setting. 
And this they did, deliberately, effecting a sort of historical novel 
by a method less subtle than those by which Sir Walter Scott and 
Walter Pater wrote themselves into the past, yet one of essentially 
the same kind. Had I time to elaborate this point, I could show that 
an Arabian or Hindoo subject, similar to the plot of the “Thousand 
and One Nights,” was given a new scene, laid in the Augustan Age, 
with Virgil prominent among the dramatis personae, and that the 
career of Judas Iscariot, an unpleasant theme in itself and still more 
unpleasant in the popular tradition of the Middle Ages, was retold 
with Classical colorings by some humanist of the twelfth century. 
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Such an undertaking, however crudely carried out, is conscious art; 
it is the transcendence, not the obliviousness, of historical distinc- 
tions. 

In any case, history was plastic in the Middle Ages; the mind was 
its own time. Philology was also plastic, and far from uniform. It 
had a larger flavoring of imagination than philology to-day. In the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when mediaeval scholarship began, it 
usually was displayed in a commentary on some ancient author. 
For to scholars of that time the association of author and commen- 
tator was indissoluble. In the ancient books, texts of the former 
wore embroideries of the latter. Virgil and Horace stalked into that 
period with Servius and Donatus, Acron and Porphyro respectfully 
carrying their trains. ‘Love me, love my commentator,’ the ancients 
seemed to say. This interdependence of text and gloss had a curious 
influence on the literature of the day. Contemporary poets thought 
it proper that their own works should be expounded, in the good old 
style, and if no one else thus honored them, they would write the 
comment themselves. It therefore became natural to compose some- 
thing that needed a gloss, something where more is meant than meets 
the eye. There appeared a new purpose for allegory; for he can best 
explain a mystery who invents it. The device of auto-exegesis thus 
found a fertile soil for development. When Dante, in the Vita Nuova, 
interprets his own sonnets, he is but continuing a practice which 
started as early as the ninth century, and is amply illustrated in 
poetry after his time, reaching an awful zenith in the preface to 
Wordsworth’s Excursion. I would suggest, incidentally, that in the 
present age where the art of self-advertising is no detriment to a 
career, there may still be a place for auto-exegesis. If some writers 
of free verse would accompany their productions with glosses in 
plain prose — or perhaps in plain poetry — one might better appre- 
ciate the daring of their art. 

But to come more particularly to the plastic philology of the 
Middle Ages, if it so happened that a great writer like Terence ap- 
peared with no embroidery of glosses, some gallant savant, generally 
an Irishman, sprang into the breach, and prepared a comment for 
him. He gathered his information from the ancient authors, from 
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commentators like Servius, and, failing these sources, from his own 
imagination. The first commentary on Terence in the early ninth 
century was composed in this fashion; for Eugraphius and Donatus 
had not yet made their way across the Alps. The author, who 
deserves something more than the title of Anonymus, found plenty 
of puzzles to solve. For instance, the introductory notice of the 
Eunuchus states that the music was written for right-hand pipes by 
Flaccus the slave of Claudius — modos fecit Flaccus Claudi tibiis 
duabus dextris. The commentator, not understanding that Claudi 
was a proper name, and thinking that it formed one word with the 
tibiis — clauditibiis — concocted the following: 

Claudi tibiis duabus dextris) quasi tympanum, genus musicum, dictum 
eo quod unam altera breuiorem habeat fistulam ad similitudinem claudi. 
Dextris dicit eo, quod tibiae auiuwm, gruium uidelicet et ceterarum, dextrae 
aptiores loco fistularum habentur et meliores. 

‘A tympanum, a kind of musical instrument, so called because it has 
one reed shorter than another in the fashion of a lame man. And he calls 
it a “right” pipe, because the right shin-bone of birds, viz. of cranes, etc. 
are held to be more suitable for pipes, and better.’ 


I will cite but one other specimen of plastic philology. Boethius, 
in his Consolation of Philosophy, happens to mention Alcibiades as 
a type of beauty; not much more information than that may be 
gathered from the text. Some scholar of the early Middle Ages 
calmly defines the unknown person as femina quaedam pulcherrima, 
thereby starting Alcibiades on an entirely new and posthumous 
career. John the Scot in the ninth century knew, I believe, and did 
not contradict this note. It appears in the commentary on the 
Consolation attributed to St Thomas Aquinas, and is apparently 
responsible for “‘Archipiatre,” one of the beauties chronicled by 
Villon in his Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis. 

There is a certain lure in plastic philology. How much time would 
a scholar gain to-day — and how much more education — if instead 
of looking up the “literature” of his subject and delving in the scho- 
liasts of old (who sometimes rival their mediaeval brethren in plas- 
ticity of information), he could extend his reading in the authors © 
themselves and apply to his problems the imagination that God had 
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given him? And our students — instead of learning dull facts from 
lexicons, why might they not contrive fresh lies for themselves? 
They do it anyway. Not long ago, I asked my Freshmen to com- 
ment on that ode of Horace in which he speaks of some stray cask 
that, bottled in the days of the Marsian war, managed to escape the 
prowling Spartacus. Among other things I learned from them that 
the Marsi were a wild tribe of Hibernia whom Augustus had just 
subdued and that the Spartacan wine is vinted in a small place in 
Southern Italy. Seeing that we cannot eradicate this sort of thing, 
why might we not, in mediaeval fashion, legitimize it? Perhaps if 
imaginative lies were prescribed for them, our students might deviate 
into fact. 

It were easy, in like fashion, to illustrate the plasticity, the any- 
thing-but-uniformity in mediaeval forms of verse, mediaeval science 
and mediaeval geography. In conclusion, I would remark that even 
mediaeval theology has its plastic elements. Not that the goal was 
shifting — the conviction that the existence of ultimate theological 
truth made the quest of the seeker real, and inspired his great at- 
tempt. But the ultimate and revealed truth of theology was one 
thing, and the human solution of the seeker another. His quest was 
permanent and not static. One gets curious notions sometimes 
about the philosophy of the Schoolmen, particularly from those who 
have not read a tractatulus of their writings and who characterize 
the main object of scholastic thought as the calculation of the number 
of angels who could stand on the point of a pin — a quaestio subtilis, 
I venture to think, that can nowhere be found in the works of St 
Thomas Aquinas or his confederates. 

I once heard a lecturer declare that the Middle Ages represented 
a parenthesis in the history of human thought. Well, sometimes 
the parenthesis, like the postscript of a fair lady’s letter, contains 
the gist of the matter. Freedom of thought was not repressed in the 
Middle Ages. 1t was fostered by the allegorical method of interpre- 
tation, whereby the philosopher could connect his private theory with 
established truth. ‘‘This, too, is what I mean,” he could say in the 
phrase of Mephistopheles, “. . . nwr mit ein Bischen anderen Worten.” 
He was aware, likewise, that his instrument was human and fallible. 
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He did not desire to be heretical, any more than a scholar to-day 
desires to be unscientific. He did his best, in his own way, with 
difficult problems, and if the result was not approved by authority, 
he retracted his solution or took his medicine, sometimes with a wry 
cast of countenance. 

Abelard, in the twelfth century, did not relish his perfectly proper 
condemnation at the Council of Soissons. In all of his theological 
writings, Abelard had been utterly free. He wrote a little work en- 
titled Sic et Non — “‘ Yes and No” — in which he had collected the 
very divergent views of the Fathers on a number of theological 
topics. In the charming preface to that work, he recalls that the 
boy Christ had not laid down the law to the doctors in the temple, 
but had asked and answered questions. “Ask and it shall be given 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
There is a growth of mediaeval thinking; read deWulf. There are 
diverse schools of mighty thinkers, from John the Scot to St Thomas 
Aquinas. 

I hope that these scattering remarks may help our friends without 
to modify their idea of the Middle Ages as a stretch of gloom and 
rigid uniformity. Call them dark, if you will; for the brightest light 
save One that has ever shone on earth, the light of Greek letters, had 
gone out. Call them middle; for there is no doubt that they inter- 
vened between antiquity and modern times. Call them quaint; for 
they have the glamor of another and a distant age. But it is particu- 
larly our task, as the charter members of this new ACADEMY, to open 
pleasant vistas to the Middle Ages, that the gloom of our modernists 
may be tempered and the uniformity of their preconceptions re- 
lieved. Naturally the Middle Ages are dark to those who cannot see. 
As Martial observed to a contemporary pessimist: 

Non nostri faciunt tibi quod tua tempora sordent, 
Sed faciunt mores Caeciliane tui. 
‘You see our age arrayed in gloomy guise 
Because you see it with your gloomy eyes.’ 
It is for us, then, to present the neighbors at our door with a tract 
for the times, cheerful in temper and varied in appeal, taken from 
a long-neglected chapter in the history of humanity. 
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LE LECTIONNAIRE DE SAINT-PERE'! 
Par Dom ANDRE WILMART, O.S.B. 


E MANUSCRIT qui porte de nos jours le numéro 24 dans la Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Chartres est un admirable volume de 212 
feuillets (290 mm. X 210 mm.). Son écriture, parfaitement régu- 
liére, permet de le rapporter sans hésitation au neuviéme siécle; bien 
plus, on ne saurait douter que cette calligraphie, connue par nombre 
d’autres exemplaires semblables, ne soit celle de l’école de Tours, 
telle que Léopold Delisle l’a définie le premier, en faisant remarquer 
l’emploi d’une semionciale particuliére et tout a fait caractéristique. 
La décoration est assez simple; on note seulement sur les premiers 
feuillets (fol. 2r et 3r) des encadrements géométriques de style 
carolingien, peints en rouge, jaune, vert, et violet, et deux grandes 
lettres ornées (fol. 2v et 4r). Le volume vient de l’ancienne abbaye 
de Saint-Pére-en-Vallée, sise 4 Chartres méme; vraisemblablement, 
il a toujours appartenu a ce monastére, aprés sa composition. Le 
texte nous offre, comme |’indique une préface plusieurs fois imprimée, 
un [aber Comitis ou lectionnaire plénier destiné a la liturgie de la 
messe, auquel une tradition sans valeur rattache le nom de saint 
Jéréme. 

Tel est, rapidement décrit, le précieux manuscrit, dont un juge 
excellent, Samuel Berger, a pu dire:* “De tous les manuscrits du 
Lectionnaire de Charlemagne . . . le plus remarquable sans doute 
est celui de Chartres . . .” et au sujet duquel j’aurais 4 présenter 
plusieurs observations qui intéressent la liturgie, un peu lhistoire, et 
surtout la paléographie. 

I. La premiére observation est relative 4 la nature du recueil et, 
par suite, 4 son identité littéraire. Une indication équivoque de 
Jean Mabillon, mal entendue plus tard a Saint-Pére, a fait croire a 

1 Que ce mémoire, offert & l’Académie des Sciences et Belles-Lettres et déja publié en 
partie dans les Comptes rendus des séances de l'année 1925, pp. 290-298, a pu parattre ici en 
entier est dQ & la permission si aimablement accordée du Professeur Cagnat, secrétaire perpé- 
tuel de "Académie. Ed. 


* Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen dge, Paris (1893), p. 188. 
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Samuel Berger que le manuscrit conservé 4 Chartres était conforme 
au lectionnaire d’Alcuin; de ce prétendu fait, ’historien de la Vul- 
gate a voulu tirer quelques conclusions touchant Il’activité littéraire 
du moine anglo-saxon passé au service du monarque réformateur.! 

Mabillon rappelle en effet confusément, dans les Annales ordinis 
S. Benedicti,? qu’Alcuin avait corrigé sur l’ordre de Charlemagne le 
Comes ou lectionnaire plénier qui porte le nom de saint Jéréme, et 
qu’un exemplaire de cette édition subsistait dans la bibliothéque 
de Chartres. I] rapporte ensuite une notice qui se trouvait dans 
le dit exemplaire post medium, mentionnant l’entreprise concertée 
de Charlemagne et d’Alcuin pour mettre le recueil des lecons litur- 
giques d’accord avec le sacramentaire de saint Grégoire. 

Ce passage des Annales attira sans doute au dix-huitiéme siécle 
l’attention d’un bibliothécaire de Saint-Pére, lequel, ne songeant 
qu’a son magnifique volume carolingien, s’imagina que la référence 
de Mabillon ne pouvait convenir 4 aucun autre manuscrit. Or le 
texte cité ne s’y trouvait point, ni 4 l’endroit indiqué ni ailleurs. 
Que penser? L’aveugle et zélé bibliothécaire, poursuivant son idée, 
supposa que la piéce 4 conviction avait disparu par la faute de ses 
prédécesseurs lorsqu’on avait donné une nouvelle reliure au recueil. 
De quoi, il dressa un acte qui se lit encore 4 la premiére page. Le 
rédacteur du catalogue moderne ne put que reproduire la substance 
de cette plainte; et, de méme, Samuel Berger indiqua de bonne foi 
que le manuscrit était mutilé. 

Il y a derriére tout ceci une simple confusion, dont Mabillon est 
bien un peu I’auteur, et qui s’aggrava dans la suite. 

Le manuscrit de Saint-Pére ne s’identifie point avec le manuserit 
de Chartres que Mabillon avait en vue et d’ou il a tiré la notice re- 
lative 4 la correction d’Alcuin. Celui-ci appartenait 4 la Cathédrale 
de Chartres. I] avait été publié,du moins pour ses parties essentielles, 
en 1691 par le liturgiste romain Tommasi, plus tard cardinal.’ II 
subsiste par bonheur. On y reconnait sans la moindre difficulté le 


1 Histoire de la Vulgate, etc., pp. 184 suiv. 

2 II (Lucca, 1739), 305 (ad ann. 797). 

3 Antiqui Libri Missarum Romanae Ecclesiae . . . . Rome, pp. 1-26 (2° partie); autre 
édition dans les Opera omnia du cardinal Giuseppe Maria Tommasi, (Rome 1747-54), V, 
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Photo, Yres Delaporte 
MAnvuscrit Cuartres No. 24 (32), fol. 2r 


(290 mm. X 210-220 mm.) 


Noter la signature du copiste dans les segments et dans les angles de lencadrement 
(lire de gauche a droite): AVDRADVS 
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témoin allégué plus ou moins clairement par Mabillon, en tout cas 
le véritable exemplaire du Comes d’Alcuin. Car ce Comes ne com- 
prenait que les lecons dites ‘épitres’ 4 l’exclusion des ‘évangiles.’ 
Le tort de Mabillon est d’avoir parlé de ce lectionnaire authentique 
comme s'il était formé d’épitres et d’évangiles, selon le modéle du 
Comes appelé hiéronymien. En ce sens, le bibliothécaire de Saint- 
Pére était excusable de reconnaitre dans son manuscrit les traits 
marqués par Mabillon, bien que la notice déclarant l’origine de la 
collection fat absente. Cette notice fait défaut, parce qu’elle con- 
cerne une autre espéce, et, de fait, on peut s’assurer que le manu- 
scrit de Saint-Pére ne porte aucune trace de mutilation. Au con- 
traire, l’actuel manuscrit lat. 9452 de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
provient bien de Notre-Dame de Chartres — ‘la bibliothéque de 
Chartres,’ rappelée par Mabillon. I] remonte au neuviéme siécle et 
sans doute 4 la premiére moitié (820 au plus tét); il ne contient que 
les épitres, et il porte a sa place, post medium (fol. 126r), la famense 
notice révélatrice. 

En résumé, le manuscrit de Chartres No. 24 ne doit pas étre con- 
fondu avec le manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 9452.!_ Ils 
remontent tous deux au neuviéme siécle; mais ils n’ont pas la méme 
origine et correspondent 4 des types différents. L’un est un Comes 
double, l’autre est un simple épistolier; ce dernier seul représente 
l’édition d’Alcuin, complétée en 816 par Hélisachar, le chancelier de 
Louis le Pieux. Je ne saurais mieux les définir parallélement qu’en 
citant le catalogue de Saint-Riquier rédigé en 831 et conservé par 
Hariulf;? car on trouve sur cette liste les deux espéces, et l’on peut 
voir en méme temps quel fut leur succés respectif dans le monastére 
méme d’Hélisachar, abbé de Saint-Riquier depuis 822: 

. . . Lectionarti epistolarum et euangeliorum mixtim et ordinate 
compositi: V. 

. . . Lectionarius plenarius a supradicto Albino ordinatus: I. 

II. Ma deuxiéme remarque porte sur le nom du copiste auquel 
nous devons le manuscrit de Saint-Pére. 


1 Je dois dire ici que le premier, D. G. Morin, a indiqué cette confusion; voir Revue 
Bénédictine, X (1893), 437. 
* Chronique de l’ Abbaye de Saint-Riquier, ed. F. Lot (Paris, 1894), p. 93. 
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Personne, je crois, n’a encore noté que le précieux ouvrage a été 
signé par son auteur.'' Dans l’un des encadrements géométriques 
qui ornent les premiers feuillets, on lit, de gauche 4 droite, disposées 
a lintérieur des segments que forment en se coupant un cercle et 
un carré, des lettres capitales, toutes menues, qui composent le nom 
suivant: 

AVDR.ADV.S 

La décoration du volume étant réduite pour le reste 4 fort peu de 
chose, ce nom ne peut étre que celui du copiste, et les ornements des 
premiers feuillets seront aussi son ceuvre. 

Le rédacteur du manuscrit de Chartres No. 24 s’appelait done Au- 
dradus. Ce nom d’origine germanique, sans étre rare,’ n’est pas non 
plus trés commun. A I’époque carolingienne, par exemple, les synodes 
ne l’offrent jamais, et pas davantage durant les siécles précédents; 
nous serions fort embarrassés, cependant, pour découvrir le person- 
nage réel auquel il appartient dans la circonstance, si l’écriture du 
lectionnaire n’était par bonheur un indice de provenance indubitable. 

J’ai déja rappelé que le style graphique est, au jugement des gens 
du métier, celui qui fut créé a Tours vers le commencement du 
neuvieme siécle, peut-étre avant la mort d’Alcuin (804), et dont les 
plus parfaits produits se placent au commencement du régne de 
Charles le Chauve, entre les années 840 et 850; telle la fameuse 
Bible dite de Charles le Chauve ou du comte Vivien (notre manu- 
scrit No. 1 du fonds latin de la Bibliothéque Nationale), tels encore 
les Evangiles dits de Lothaire (No. 266 du méme fonds). 

Or, un document du plus haut prix, qui a déja rendu d’innom- 
brables services aux historiens, nous fait connaitre la communauté 
de Saint-Martin de Tours — Fratres de Turonis— au temps de 
l’abbé Frédugise, disciple et second successeur (807-834) d’Alcuin.’ 
Sur cette liste de 219 noms, on trouve en effet un Audradus, qui est 
le 54° du réle. On ne peut donc raisonnablement douter que cet 

1 J’ai A remercier spécialement M. l’Abbé Yves Delaporte, archiviste du diocése de 
Chartres, qui a bien voulu appeler mon attention sur ce détail et, en outre, m’a mis en mains 


plusieurs photographies du manuscrit, dont cing se trouvent réproduites ici. 
2 Cf. E. Férstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 1 (1900), 99 suiv.: Audorat, Audrada 


(racine Auda). 
3 Libri confraternitatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis, éd. P. Piper (Mon. Germ. Hist, 


1884), 14, 235. 
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Audradus, religieux (ou chanoine) de Saint-Martin pendant le 
gouvernement de Frédugise, en soit le méme Audradus qui a transcrit 
les lecons du recueil de Saint-Pére, selon les procédés usités 4 Tours 
durant cette période. 

Récemment, le Professeur E. K. Rand de Harvard, a montré 
par des arguments extrémement ingénieux, et non moins sérieux, 
que la nomenclature des Fratres de Turonis avait di étre fixée vers 
les années 818-820, et qu’elle représentait, en toute vraisemblance, 
l’ordre de la communauté a cette date, autrement dit la séniorité.' 
Audradus, mentionné cinquante-quatriéme, comptait done parmi 
les anciens du monastére et devait avoir atteint déja la maturité en 
820. Selon les calculs de M. Rand, les sept copistes tourangeaux — 
pareillement identifiés —du célébre manuscrit de Tite-Live (Regi- 
nensis 762), pouvaient avoir vers 820 de cinquante a soixante ans, 
comme ils se classent tous entre le no. 42 et le no. 77. Ti faut tenir 
compte, nécessairement, d’une certaine marge. Tous les fréres 
n’avaient pas le méme Age, lors de leur entrée 4 Saint-Martin. 
Quelques-uns avaient pu étre agrégés, étant encore fort jeunes; 
d'autres, plus fgés; et par conséquent, les plus jeunes pouvaient 
devancer leurs ainés sur la liste. Quoi qu’il en soit, il parait sage 
d’admettre qu’en 820, si telle est la date du réle adressé 4 Saint-Gall, 
Audradus avait au moins une quarantaine d’années. 

Ceci, d’ailleurs, n’est pas en rapport immédiat avec la date méme 
du lectionnaire, Avant de discuter de quelque maniére cette date, 
il est opportun de faire plus ample connaissance avec Audradus. Ce 
sera l’objet d’une nouvelle remarque. 


Il. Des fragments nous sont parvenus d’un curieux ouvrage du 
neuviéme siécle, formé, dans son état premier, de poémes et de 
morceaux en prose— treize au total—dont l’ordre authentique n’a pu 
étre établi d’une maniére sire que vers la fin du siécle dernier, grace 
a un manuscrit de Cava.? Cette collection porte, dans l’histoire 
littéraire, le nom d’Audradus Modicus, chorévéque de Sens. 

1 E. K. Rand et G. Howe, “The Vatican Livy and the Script of Tours,” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, I (1917), 25-34. 

2 Cf. L. Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, IT], i (1886), 67-121; ii 


(1896), 739-745; et le méme dans sa dissertation ““O Roma nobilis. IX. Audradus Modicus” 
dans les Abhandl. d. kgl. bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist. K]., XIX (1891), 374-91. 
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Modicus est un sobriquet qui peut s’entendre de plusieurs facons, 
mais aucun des manuscrits de la susdite collection ne l’atteste. II 
figure seulement dans un titre factice, en téte de l’édition que nous 
devons 4 André Duchesne (1636) des extraits en prose du douziéme 
livre, ou Révélations.._ Duchesne tenait son texte de Sirmond. Cet 
exemplaire a depuis lors disparu complétement, et fort malen- 
contreusement. Avec quelques citations recueillies par Aubri des 
Trois-Fontaines en la premiére moitié du treiziéme siécle,? les 
extraits de Duchesne sont tout ce qui reste de ces Révélations singu- 
liéres, sorte d’autobiographie apocalyptique, beaucoup plus intéres- 
sante pour l’historien que les parties en vers, mieux conservées. 
Aubri appelle son témoin ‘Audradus’ tout uniment. Audradus 
lui-méme, dans la dédicace qu’il fit de son ceuvre au pape Léon IV 
le 29 juin 849, se dénomme, selon la tradition de Cava: ego Audradus 
omnium seruorum dei minimus.* Cette formule ou d’autres analo- 
ques ont pu donner lieu a l’interprétation “‘Modicus.” Mais il reste 
que le nom véritable du personnage était ‘“Audradus,” sans addi- 
tion. J’ajoute tout de suite qu’en dehors de son livre, et bien qu’il 
ait joué quelque rdle sur la scéne politique au début du régne de 
Charles le Chauve, notamment dans plusieurs synodes, aucune men- 
tion n’est faite de lui nulle part, si ce n’est dans deux ou trois lignes 
de la Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif au douziéme siécle. Et la 
encore, il est désigné de la maniére la plus simple: * “Jn illis diebus 
erat Otradus huius urbis corepiscopus, uir honestus et per cuncta 
laudabilis. . . .” 

Les Révélations paraissent avoir été rédigées 4 deux reprises, 
puisqu’elles faisaient déja partie du livre porté & Rome en 849, et 
que les extraits qui nous ont été transmis s’étendent jusqu’a l’année 
853.5 Ces extraits nous permettent de suivre la carriére d’Audradus 


1 Historiae Francorum scriptores, I1, 390-393; d’od Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des 
Gaules, VII (1749), 289-293, et Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXV (1881), 23-30. 

2 Chronica Albrict monachi Trium Fontium, dans les Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., XXIII 
(1874), 733-736. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., P.L.A.C., Tl, ii, 740. 

4 Chronicon sancti Petri Vivi Senorensis auct. Clario, éd. L. M. Duru, Bibliotheque historique 
de l’ Yonne, iI (1863), 473. 

5 Pour tout ceci, voir L. Traube, ““O Roma nobilis,” cit. supra, od tous les fragments 
sont classés et réédits, pp. 378 suiv. (““Die Fragmenta des Liber reuelationum”’). 
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depuis 840. Le point central est sa consécration comme chorévéque 
de Sens (847). L’archévéque Wenilo, ou Ganelon (837-865), un 
ancien chapelain de Charles le Chauve, appréciait sans doute les 
talents et les vertus d’Audradus; probablement aussi désirait-il 
ses lumiéres, au milieu des difficultés d’ordre politique qui résultérent 
du passage de "Empire. En novembre 849, les chorévéques furent 
destitués en masse dans un concile parisien, au sujet duquel on n’a de 
renseignements que dans les extraits. Audradus n’en continua pas 
moins 4 sonner des conseils véhéments sous la forme de visions au 
parti royal. On est fondé a croire qu’il mourut peu de temps aprés 
§53. 

Un trait notable des visions d’Audradus est la place qu’y occupe 
saint Martin, patron de la France. D’autre part, l’un des poémes 
(vii® livre) est tout entier consacré 4 l’illustre évéque de Tours. En 
outre, nous remarquons dans le onziéme extrait des Révélations une 
violente tirade contre le comte Vivien: “‘perfidus et nefandus Viuia- 
nus . . . abbatem se glorians monasterii beati Martini et ceterorum”’; 
la mort de Vivien est prédite; elle arriva en effet en 851, dans la 
défaite que Charles le Chauve subit en Bretagne. Enfin, le dernier 
extrait, selon l’ordre chronologique (853), nous apprend que, le roi 
ayant manqué a sa promesse de ne pas nommer un abbé laique 4 
Saint-Martin de Tours et, de plus, ayant fait évéque de Chartres un 
certain diacre Burchard auquel Audradus s’opposait, les normands 
arrivérent de nouveau par la Loire, porteurs des chatiments divins; 
quils incendiérent le monastére de Saint-Martin et la basilique, et 
que les cleres durent emporter les saintes reliques 4 Cormery. 

Les fragments de Cava ont donné la clef de ces différents détails, 
eu nous révélant qu’Audradus, avant de devenir chorévéque de 
Sens, était un membre de la communauté de Saint-Martin de Tours. 
L’auteur déclare lui-méme sa qualité dans un hexamétre de la 
préface médiocrement élégant: ! 


De grege Martini magni ecclesiae Turonensis. 


Dés lors, le cercle des identifications est clos: le copiste du 
lectionnaire de Chartres, le frater de Turonis mentionné vers 820 sur 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist., P.L.A.C., TI, ii, 741. 
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la liste de Saint-Gall, l’exalté chorévéque de Sens, mort 4 Nevers vers 
853, sont sirement un seul et méme personnage. 

Reste a tirer les conséquences de ce fait particulier pour l’histoire 
de l’écriture carolingienne. 


IV. J’indique tout d’abord qu’Audradus avait vraisemblable- 
ment des relations avec l’église de Chartres, pour montrer tant 
d’animosité envers Burchard, l’évéque nommé de 853. Le prédéces- 
seur de ce Burchard s’appelait Helias (845-853). II se fit donner par 
Charles le Chauve l’abbaye de Saint-Pére.!. Parmi les fratres de 
Turonis énumérés en 820, il y a aussi un Helias, un peu plus jeune 
qu’Audradus, puisqu’il porte le numéro 98. Si nous étions sfirs que 
ce clere de Tours recut le siége de Chartres en 845, nous aurions 
peut-étre la un moyen d’expliquer la présence 4 Saint-Pére du Comes 
copié par Audradus. Je n’insiste pas sur cette conjecture, et j’en 
viens 4 la question paléographique, considérablement plus délicate. 

Les origines et les premiers développements de la calligraphie 
carolingienne sont un sujet rempli d’obscurité. On a renoncé décidé- 
ment 4 donner pour auteur a ce style soit Charlemagne soit Alcuin. 
Un type d’écriture déji bien proche de la perfection est celui dont 
on constate l’existence 4 Corbie au temps de l’abbé Maurdramnus 
(772-780).2, Mais quelles influences s’exercérent alors 4 Corbie? 
Quels modéles Maurdramnus proposa-t-il 4 ses moines? Puis, dans 
quelle mesure ces essais, en se répandant, créérent-ils une mode? 
N’y eut-il pas ailleurs, plus au nord et plus au sud, des efforts sem- 
blables, qui déterminérent le triomphe da la réforme? Nous ne 
pouvons répondre, en |’état des recherches, que par des hypothéses 
encore incertaines, plus ou moins plausibles. Chaque scriptorium 
carolingien, depuis Saint-Vaast et Saint-Amand jusqu’a Saint-Jean 
de Lyon et Saint-Martial de Limoges, devra faire l’objet d’études 
attentives, conduites par des spécialistes. L’Ecole de Tours est sans 
doute le milieu graphique le plus riche qui s’offre 4 l’examen. Et 
pourtant, l’on n’a pas réussi jusqu’a présent 4 classer la plupart des 

1 Cf. B. Guérard, Cartulaire de l' abbaye de Saint-Pére de Chartres, I (1840), 9 suiv. 

2 Cf. Ph. Lauer, “La réforme carolingienne de !’écriture latine et l’école calligraphique de 


Corbie,”” Mémoires présentés par divers savants a l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
XIII (1924), 417 suiv. 
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manuscrits qui en proviennent, faute de points de repére chronolo- 
giques. MM. Rand et Howe ont fait naguére de suggestives 
remarques, dans une monographie qui est un modéle du genre,' 
propos du Reginensis 762. Le Comes ou lectionnaire de Chartres ne 
suffit pas a éclairer tout le sujet; mais il a le mérite, étant désormais 
rapporté a un personnage connu, de fournir des indications assez 
précises et, par suite, de permettre d’utiles rapprochements. 
L’écriture du lectionnaire représente, sous toutes ses formes — 
grande capitale, semionciale, minuscule courante — le style nette- 
ment défini de Tours. Elle est l’expression déja parfaite de ce style: 
aussi parfaite que l’écriture des bibles de Bamberg, de Berne, et de 
Zurich, qui sont des bibles alcuiniennes typiques; un peu moins 
parfaite seulement que l’écriture des magnifiques volumes dis a 
Adalbaldus depuis l’année 834 environ. Pour se convaincre de ce 
double fait, on n’a qu’a jeter un coup d’ceil sur les facsimilés de ces 
célébres ouvrages, aprés avoir regardé le manuscrit de Chartres. 
Or Audradus, en 820, appartient au groupe des plus anciens fréres 
de la communanté martinienne. Lorsque Wenilo le choisit comme 
auxiliaire en 847, il devait avoir dépassé notablement la soixantaine, 
Pour dater strictement son manuscrit, nous n’avons aucun indice 
direct avant 847. Mais il convient de faire observer que ce travail, 
d’une régularité absolue, ne dénote pas la main d’un vieillard. I 
importe bien davantage encore de noter, quelle que soit la date 
réelle de la transcription, qu’un style de cette espéce, uniforme et 
impeccable, n’a pas été improvisé. C’est celui-la méme qu’Audradus 
a di apprendre dés son jeune age. Car il va de soi qu’un copiste 
aussi habile n’a pas attendu d’étre arrivé 4 la quarantaine pour ap- 
prendre a écrire. Cette conclusion est garantie par l’absence de tout 
archaisme, de ces archaismes qu’on remarque, par exemple, dans 
les différentes portions du Tite-Live. Audradus aura donc acquis 
de trés bonne heure les habitudes de |’Ecole de Tours et n’en aura 
jamais acquis d’autres; il n’a rien eu 4 désapprendre. Si je ne 
m’abuse, ceci nous reporte aux environs de |’an 800, c’est 4 dire, 
jusqu’au temps méme d’Alcuin. Le lectionnaire peut avoir été 
copié plus ou moins tét, plus ou moins tard — mais plus vraisem- 


1 Op. cit. supra, pp. 40-51. 
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blablement tét que tard — entre 800 et 830 ou 840; le style duquel 
il procéde et qui représente celui de toute une école remonte 4 la 
jeunesse du copiste. 

Si l’on admet ce raisommement qui part des faits, les grandes 
bibles de Bamberg, de Berne, et de Zurich, ainsi que les autres 
manuscrits du méme type dont le Lectionnaire de Chartres fournit le 
modéle et la norme, tous ces livres tourangeaux peuvent étre ramenés 
au début du neuviéme siécle, tant que rien par ailleurs n’y fait ob- 
stacle. En tout cas, le style lui-méme, dans son état déja parfait, 
coincide avec ce point de départ.' 


1 Mais ceci n’empéchera pas que certains copistes de Tours aient pu employer, dans le 
méme temps, un style plus Ache, mélé d’archaismes, comme celui dont le Reginensis est le 
témoin. Je ne vois donc pas qu’il soit nécessaire de placer ce manuscrit, comme le voudraient 
MM. Rand et Howe, avant la classe du Bernensis ou du lectionnaire de Chartres. 


FARNBOROUGH, 
England. 
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LIBER DE COLORIBUS ILLUMINATORUM SIUE 
PICTORUM FROM SLOANE MS. NO. 1754 


By DANIEL VARNEY THOMPSON, Jr. 


HE tract which is here published for the first time in eztenso, 

under the title Liber de Coloribus Iliuminatorum siue Pictorum, 
occupies fol. 142v—149r in the cyclopaedic Sloane MS. No. 1754, in the 
British Museum.' 

Of the provenance of the manuscript nothing definite is known. 
The methods described are those of all Europe at the end of the 
fourteenth century; only in the gilding recipes may we see certain 
French characteristics, such as the use of unburnished leaf-gold as a 
pigment. 

The specific mention of three French cities, Rouen, Tours, and 
Paris,’ in the Liber de Coloribus, makes it likely that the tract was 
written in Northern Europe, and probable that it was written in 
France. Further evidence may be seen in the use of such words as 
warancia and gorma; above all, the text is in part closely related to 
that of the Liber de Coloribus Faciendis of Pierre de St Omer (i.e. 
Petrus de Sancto Audemaro).‘ 

The script of the book is pretty surely French. It is written in 
a good clear hand, with no German characteristics, and obviously 
dates from the fourteenth century.’ Professor Haskins, who has 
kindly examined the rotograph copy, is of the opinion that it cannot 
have been written much before the end of the fourteenth century; 
it is, therefore, one of the latest of the purely mediaeval treatises 
dealing with the technical art of illumination. It stands in a long 
line of such manuscripts, beginning, in the Middle Ages, with the 
Compositiones ad tingenda musiua, pelles et alia &c.® and continuing 

1 For an analysis of the contents of this MS., see S. Ayscough, A Catalogue of the {Sloane 
MSS) preserved in the British Museum (2 vols. paged continuously), London, 1782, Index I 
(following p. 909), sub ‘1754.’ The Liber de Coloribus is item No. 22 in the MS. (see op. cit, 
p. 381). 2 See § xvii infra. 3 See §§ vi, vii infra. 

4 Printed and translated by Merrifield, op. cit., I, 116 f. 

5 So Hendrie, cit, infra, pp. 55, 99. 

8 Bibliotheca capituli canonicorum Lucensium Arm., I, Cod. L., ed. L. A. Muratori, Antr 
quitates Italicae Medii Aeui, II, 364-387, Milan, No. 789. 
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through such diverse works as the Schedula Diuersarum Artium of 
Theophilus (Rugerus),' the Mappae Clauicula,? the de Coloribus et 
Artibus Romanorum of Heraclius,* and many others of later date. 
For its subject matter the Liber de Coloribus is very largely de- 
pendent upon these earlier sources, and its greatest interest for the 
student of the technical manuscripts will perhaps be found to lie in 
its form rather than in its content ; for comparison with the related 
texts suggests interesting theories about the formation of these ex- 
traordinary handbooks. No other extant work in the series shows 
such complexity of origin as this at such an early date. (The great 
compilation of Jehan LeBegue was made almost a century later.) 
The author or, rather, the editor of the Liber de Coloribus has drawn 
in some way upon no less than four earlier writers, and perhaps 
more, for his material. Much of this borrowing undoubtedly took 
place through intermediate sources which are lost to us; but, how- 
ever broken the descent, this tract presents to us, in recognizable 
form, about the year 1400, passages descended from the third book of 
Heraclius, from the twelfth-century additions to the Mappae Claui- 
cula, from the early thirteenth-century Addenda‘ in the Harleian 


manuscript of Theophilus, themselves almost wholly derived from 
the Mappae Clauicula, and from the treatise of Pierre de St Omer. 


1 Theophilus, Schedula Diuersarum Artium, ed. R. Hendrie, An Essay upon Various 
Arts... by Theophilus . .., London, 1847. See Preface, pp. xxvi—-vii for an account of the 
MSS. 


2 Archaeologia, XXXII (1847), 183, “Letter from Sir Th. Phillips . . . addressed to A. Way 
... communicating a transcript of a MS. treatise on the preparation of Pigments, and on 
various processes of the Decorative Arts practised during the Middle Ages, written in the 
twelfth century, and entitled Mappae Clauicula.” 

* In the manuscripts of LeBegue, ed. Mrs Mary Philadelphia Merrifield, Original 
treatises, dating from the sxiith to xviiith centuries on the arts of painting . . . preceded by a general 
introduction (London, 1849), I, 182-257. 

‘ Ed. Hendrie, op. cit., pp. [410] ff.; cf. Preface, pp. xxvi-vii. 
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[1] 


Incipit Liber de Coloribus Iluminatorum siue Pictorum. 

Uiride terrestre molendum est cum aqua sicut ceteri colores qui molendi 
sunt, et postea ponendum est in quolibet cornu; et postquam aqua eius 
siccata fuerit, ponenda est in eo glarea oui. In eo si ponas auripigmentum, 
erit uiride croceum. Item si album ponas in eo, erit album uiride. 

Uermiculum molendum est cum aqua et in cornu deinde mittendum; et, 
postquam in cornu positum fuerit, implendum est cornu totum aqua, sicque 
dimittendum; quousque aqua presit clara, eici. Et postquam eiecta 
fuerit aqua, poni potest in eo glarea oui; et si{c) de eo inluminari. In eo si 
misceas album, fiet roseus color.!' Item si misceas in eo asorium Roma- 
num, erit brunum. 

Minium molendum est cum aqua sicut uermiculum, et eiecta aqua de 
cornu, siccabis, et ita ponenda est glarea oui, et sic ill({um)inatur ex eo. Hoc 
minium cum nullo colore miscetur nisi cum albo et uermiculo. 

Azorium bonum molitur cum aqua, et postea ponitur in cornu argenteo. 
Talis, enim, nature est ut argentum uelit. Si non habes argenteum, quere 
stagneum et in illo pone. Postquam autem prorsus siccata uel eiecta fuerit 
aqua, pones glaream oui, sicque de illo illuminabis. Hoc cauere debes ne 
glarea diu in azorio moretur, ne forte mutetur. Cum uolueris mixturam 
facere de eo, poteris miscere in eo album de Apuleya. Item in azorio si 
ponas indicum Romanum, fiet purpura, fiet nigrum. Item in azorio si ponas 
brasilium, fiet purpureus color. Item pari mensura si misceas azorium et 
brasilium et album de Apuleia, fiet faluus color. 

Azorium Romanum siue indicum molitur cum aqua sicuti illud de quo 
iam diximus. In hoc azorio Romano potes miscere album de Apuleya; item 
in eo potes miscere auripigmentum et erit uiride croceum. Item si ponas 
brasilium, erit purpureum. 

Uiride de Gretia in uase eneo siue electro pone, et superfunde uinum ut 
uiridescat. Liquorem h(u)ius liquoris in aliud cornu eneo, et in priore cornu 
de quo liquorem extractisti pones iterum uinum, quo iterum maturato et 
extracto; tertio pones uinum; sicque cessabis, et de uiride illo tunc operari 
poteris. Hoc uiride si misceas cum albo? de Apuleya, erit album uiride, 
ita tamen ut non sit glarea oui in albo sed uinum. Item si ponas in uiride 
safranum, erit uiride croceum, ita tamen si cum uino safranum distem- 
peratum fuerit. Adde, si uis, album. 

Album de Apuleya molendum est cum aqua ut ceteri colores; et sicut 
iam diximus, misceatur cum azorio solo, et iterum cum azorio et br(a)silio, 


1 roseum colorem, cod. 2 abbo, cod. 
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Liber de Coloribus 


[1] 


This is the beginning of a Book on Colors for Illuminators and Painters. 

Grind terre-verte with water, as you do the other colors which you 
have to grind, and then put it into a convenient vessel. And when the 
water has evaporated, add white of egg.' If you mix orpiment with it, it 
will become a yellow-green; and if you mix white, a pale green. 

Vermilion is ground with water, and then put into a vessel; and after it 
has been placed in the vessel, the vessel is filled up with water, and so put 
aside. And when the water becomes clear, pour it off. Then, when the 
water has been poured off, the white of egg may be added; and so use it 
for illuminating. If you mix it with white, it makes a rose-color; and if 
you mix it with indigo, it makes brown. 

You grind minium ? with water, like vermilion; and when the water has 
been poured out of the vessel, you dry the color; and then add white of egg 
to it, and use it for illuminating. This miniwm must not be mixed with any 
other color, except with white and vermilion. 

Fine azure is ground in water, and then placed in a silver vessel, for it 
is of such a nature that it desires silver. If you have no silver dish, seek 
out a tin one, and place it in that. Then when the water has all evaporated 
or been poured off, add white of egg, and so illuminate with it. You should 
take care not to leave the white of egg too long in the azure, for it might go 
bad. When you wish to vary it, you may add Apulian white. Or if you 
add indigo to the azure, purple will be formed, a dark color. And if you 
mix azure, brazil, and Apulian white in equal proportions, it makes a 
tawny color. 

Roman azure, or indigo, is ground with water like the azure which we 
have just discussed. You may mix Apulian white with this Roman azure; 
and if you add orpiment to it, it will make a yellow-green. Or if you add 
brazil, it will make purple. 

Put verdigris in a dish made of bronze or electrum and pour wine upon 
it, so that the wine may become green. Pour the liquid portion of this 
mixture into another bronze vessel, and pour wine once more into the first 
vessel from which you remove the liquid. And when this too has been 
saturated and removed, add wine a third time. Then you may leave off, 


1 White of egg, i.e. glaire, prepared from the natural albumen of the egg by beating it, 
and allowing it to distil over night. 

2 Minium is used throughout this translation for minium rubeum, the tetroxide of lead, 
Pb, 04; minium album is translated “white lead.” 

® A color extracted from Brazil-wood. The spellings are various; see NED. s. v. ‘brazil’ 
and this text passim. 
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et iterum cum azorio Romano, necnon et ceteris potest misceri cum uiridj 
terrestri.! 

Album de ossibus moles sicut ceteros colores, et ideo pictoribus neces- 
sarium quod cum auripigmento potest misceri, que mixtura de albo alio 
fieri non potest. 

Lignum brasilii accipitur, et cum quodam cultello deque radi in uase, 
quod postquam totum radendo diminutum fuerit, superfunditur glarea 
oui, et postquam superfusa fuerit et ceperit maturescere, ponatur i{n) eo 
alumem iuxta mensuram brasilii. Hoc brasilium postquam maturatum 
fuerit, emittendus est liquor et in quoquilla alia reseruandus; quod postquam 
completum fuerit, iterum mittenda est glarea, et postquam maturata fuerit, 
extrahenda. Quod tam diu fiat, quam diu brasilium illut incolorauerit. 
Hoc etiam distemperator caueat ne brasilium absque alumine? distemperet. 
Alioquin a percameno brasilium totum paulatim decidet, sola glarea re- 
manente. Igitur, quociens brasilium suum uoluerit facere clarum rubeum, 
imponat alumen, sicque optimum erit. In brasilio si misceas album, fiet 
roseus color. Item cum azorio, fiet purpureus color. 

Auripigmentum molendum est cum ingenti labore, quod ut leuius cici- 
usque expleatur, accipiendum est piperis molendinum, in quo teretur. 
Quod postquam actum est, ponendum est in marmore et sic deinde cum 
aqua molendum, et more aliorum colorum qui moliuntur aptandum. In 
auripigmento potest misceri sicut prediximus azorium Romanum et uiride 
terrestre et siquid aliud in prefatis mixturis reperiri poterit. 

Ocrum si necessarium tibi fuerit in percameno, moles illud cum aqua 
diligenter. Quo expleto, pones in eo fortem glarea(m) oui. Hoc scias, quod 
ocrum non est necessarium nisi pictoribus murorum, excepto hoc, quod cum 
litteram de auro facere uolueris, prius facies eam de ocro siue de gipso. 

Safranum pones in coquilla et superfundes glaream oui, sicque matures- 
cere dimittes et postea opus tuum ex eo facies. Item si uolueris, safranum 
cum uino distemperare poteris. Safranum cum brasilio miscere poteris et 
fiet rufus color, et siquid aliud in prefatis mixturis inueneris. 

Sinoplum eodem modo moles quo et uermiculum. In eo potest misceri 
parum albi et erit roseus color. Item si misceas cum albo parum sinopli, 
erit carominius. Et iterum si misceas cum sinoplo auripigmentum, 
uincente auripigmento, erit rufus color. 

Cum uolueris distemperare gormam, accipies calcem noua(m) et fortem 
et pones in uasculo; quod postquam peregeris, accipies uinum et aquam et 
glaream oui pari mensura, et cum hiis distemperaberis calcem. Postea accipies 
gormam, et cum hac distemperatura moles in marmore. Hoc expleto, cum 
eadem distemperatura, de gorma illa poteris operari. Et hoc scias, quod 
cum gorma uetus fuerit accipies aquam et pones in gormam, dimittesque 
2 alumino, cod. 


1 ‘terrestriui, cod. 
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and use the green for your work. If you mix Apulian white with this green, 
it will become pale green; but in this case, let the white be mixed not with 
the white of egg, but with wine. And if you put saffron in the green, it will 
become a yellow-green, provided that the saffron be tempered with wine. 
Add white, if you wish. 

Apulian white is to be ground with water, just like the other colors; and 
as we have already observed, it should be mixed with azure alone and again 
with azure and brazil, and again with Roman azure. It may also, moreover, 
be mixed with terre-verte. 

You grind bone-white like any other color; and thus it is indispensable 
to painters on this account, namely, that it may be mixed with orpiment. 
And such a mixture is impossible with any other white. 

Take Brazil-wood and scrape it down with a knife into a dish. And 
after it has all been reduced by scraping, cover it with white of egg. And 
when it has steeped and commenced to grow ripe, let alum be added in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the Brazil-wood. When the brazil has saturated 
it, the liquid should be drawn off and kept in another vessel; and when this 
has been done, add white of egg again, and when it has become saturated, 
draw it off. And do this as often as the Brazil-wood continues to color it. 
But let anyone who would prepare it beware of tempering brazil without 
alum: for in that case the brazil will fade away from the parchment, little 
by little, until only the medium remains. Therefore, whenever anyone 
wishes to make his brazil a clear red, let him add alum, and then it will 
be excellent. If you mix white with brazil, it makes rose-color; and with 
azure it makes purple. 

Grinding orpiment is most laborious, and in order to accomplish the 
task more easily and quickly, you had better take a pepper-mill and grind 
the orpiment in that. When you have done so, put it on a marble slab, 
and then grind it with water, and treat it like the other colors which are 
ground. As we have already stated, you may mix with the orpiment both 
indigo and terre-verte, and anything else which may be found (i. e. pre- 
scribed) in the recipes given above. 

If you need ochre on parchment, grind it well with water, and when this 
has been done, add strong white of egg to it. But you must know that 
ochre is needed only by painters of mural-decorations, except that, when 
you wish to make a letter of gold, you lay it in first with fine ochre and 
gypsum. 

Put saffron in a dish, and pour the white of egg upon it, and then put it 
aside to become saturated. Then do your work with it. Moreover, if you 
choose, you may temper the saffron with wine. You may mix saffron with 
brazil, and it will make a tawny color; and whatever else you find in the 
recipes given above. 
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una die; et caue ne superhabundet aqua, sed cum tali mensura aquam 
pone, ut tantummodo humorem aque senciat; sicque recens efficietur. Si 
uolueris, album cum gorma poteris miscere, et erit faluus color. 

Brunum sicut uermiculum moles. In eo potes miscere album et iterum 
nigrum de carbone potes in eo miscere. Item ad azorium et erit faluus color. 

Gipsum moles sicut ocrum sed nil e eo facies nisi cum uolueris aurum in 
libris ponere. Tunc uero suppones aurum sicut de ocro diximus. 

Pannum folii scindes et scissuras in coquilla pones. Hoc expleto, super- 
fundes glaream oui et sines maturescere, fietque purpureus color. Si uis 
miscere cum brasillo, et iterum si uis cum albo, potes. 

Pone brasilli fragmen bene minutum in glarea forti et, post duos uel tres 
dies, pone alumen moderate sicut superius diximus, et dimitte per duos uel 
tres dies uel quattuor donec maturum sit. Pastellum potes distemperare 
bis uel ter, sed caue ne totum siccatum sit. 

Azorium distempera cum oui albugine fricando in uasculo digito donec 
satis sit, et postea lauabis illud pro uouo inueterato et nigrefacto, et post 2 
uel 3 dies iterum lauabis illud pro uouo inueterato et nigrefacto. Et dimitte 
donec siccatum sit propter humorem aque, et iterum sic illuminare poteris. 
Habeto in alio uase de eodem colore ita distemperatum, uel aliter; pone 
gummam que decurrit de pruno ! uel de cino in aquam mundam et facies 
bullire donec mensurate spissata uel tenax fuerit; uide ne bulliendo exeat 
de uasculo, sed custodi eam et inde distempera azorium. Quociens uideris 
nigrum, pone nimis parum de lacte. 

Uiride nunquam cum acceto distempera. Uinum optimum pone in uase 
eneo uel cuprino et bulies. Quo cocto et mundato de spuma, custodi illud 
et inde distempera uiridem colorem et pone ad tepidum uel lentum solem 
donec spissus sit mensurate.? Et posito in eo de croco et de puluere ossis 
combusti, alterum ei conthrait uirorem et meliorem; uel si miscueris nouum 
cum ueteri, alteram uiriditatem habebit. Si totum siccatum fuerit uel 
minus * crassum, pone parum de aqua. 

Pone uiride in uino et frica satis digito; quosedato, accipe quod liquidum 
est et pone ad lentum solem uel in loco ubi spissari posscit. Quando aptum 
erit ad scribendum, pone in uase uitreo uel de cera et poteris diu bonum con- 
seruare. Si nigrior fuerit, pone parum de saffran(o) et de puluere ossis com- 
busti. Si cicius uis illuminare, accipe de uitello oui et misce cum eo uiride 
uinum, et cum hoc liquore mole super petram uiride, et inde distempera; 
et sic bonum erit. 

Sinople rade et pone puluerem in nouo uase de cemento secundum illam 
quantitatem quam posueris aluminis in brasillo.. . 

Auripigmentum tere, prius inuolutum in corio siue in percameno, uel i 
molendino ubi piper teritur donec sit quasi puluis, et postea mole diutius 


1 prino, cod. 2 mensinate, cod. 3 Lege nimis? 
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You grind sinoper' in the same way as vermilion. A little white may be 
mixed with it, and it will become rose-color; or if you mix a little sinoper 
with white, it will be carmine. And if you mix orpiment with sinoper, with 
the orpiment in excess, it will be an orange tint. 

When you wish to temper gorma,’ take strong quicklime and put it in 
a little jar. And when you have done that, take wine and water and white 
of egg in equal quantities, and wet the lime with them. Then take the 
gorma and grind it on the marble slab with this composition. And when 
you have done so, you may work with the gorma, using that composition as a 
medium. And you should know that when the gorma is old, you may take 
water and put it in the gorma and leave it for a day; but take care not to 
have too great an excess of water, but add only enough water for the gorma 
to be affected by the moisture. And it will become as it were fresh. If you 
wish, you may mix white with the gorma, and the color will be tawny. 

You grind brown like vermilion. You may mix white with it, or you 
may mix charcoal-black with it. And if you add azure to it, it will be a 
tawny color. 

Gypsum is ground like ochre, but you will not have any use for it except 
when you wish to lay gold in books. And then you put on the gold as we 
have described in speaking of ochre. 

Cut up cloth dyed with foliwm, and put the cuttings in a dish. After 
doing this, pour white of egg on them, let it steep, and it will take on a 
purple color. If you wish to mix it with brazil or, if you wish, with white, 
you may do so. 

Put a very small scrap of Brazil-wood in strong white of egg, and after 
two or three days add a moderate dose of alum, as we have described above, 
and leave it for two, or three, or four days, until the color has developed. 
You may temper pastel * two or three times, but take care not to let it 
evaporate entirely. 

Temper azure with the white of an egg by rubbing it in a little dish 
until it is saturated. And then wash it free of the old, darkened egg, and 
after two or three days wash it again, on account of the egg which has grown 
old and dark. And set it aside until the moisture of the water has evapo- 
rated, and you will be able to illuminate with it again. Take some of the 
same color, tempered in this way, or otherwise, in another dish. Put some 
of the gum which oozes out of the plum or cinus tree into clean water, and 
boil it until it becomes quite thick and sticky; and take care not to let it 
boil over, but keep it and temper the azure with it. Whenever it seems dark 
to you, add a little milk. 

1 Sinople? See NED. s. v. 
2 Gorma, to be identified with garance or madder? 
3 See NED. s. v. 1. 
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cum aqua. Quando siccata, accipe de uitello oui crudi et de puluere ossis 
combusti et hoc mole similiter, et postea misce cum auripigmento moluto, 
secundum quod tibi uidetur bene temperatum; et distempera cum oui albu- 
gine secundum quod tibi uidetur. Accipe duas partes auripigmenti et unam 
de uitello oui et ossis combusti et misce simul, et tunc bonum erit. 

Colores in percameno clari et spissi: hii sunt azorium, uermiculum, 
auripigmentum, uiride Grecum, uiride terrestre, sanguis draconis, grauetum,! 
indicum, carominium, crocus, folium, brunum, minium album et rubeum; 
nigrum optimum ex carbonibus uitis. Nigrum istum distempera cum glarea 
oui sicut uermiculum. 


[IT] 


De natura colorum et commixtione. 

Si uis scire naturas colorum et commixtiones, diligenter attende. Azo- 
rium incides in nigro, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item misce cum albo 
plumbo. Incide de azorio, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Uermiculum incides de bruno, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item misce 


1 Grauetus or granetus; probably to be identified (as by E. Berger, Beitrige zur Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Maltechnik, III, 28) with the granetus of Le Begue’s Tabula de uocabulis 
sinonimis et equiuocis colorum, etc. Merrifield, op. cit. supra, p. 28 8. v. 
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Never temper green with vinegar. Put the best wine in a dish of bronze 
or copper, and boil it. When it has been boiled and skimmed, keep it and 
temper the green with it, and put it in warm or moderate sunlight until it 
becomes quite thick. And if you put saffron and the powder of calcined 
bones in it, it acquires a different, handsomer green color; or if you mix it 
with some of an old mixture some that has been freshly prepared, it will be 
a still different shade of green. If it all dries up or becomes too thick, add 
a little water. 

Put some green in wine, and rub it well with your finger; when it has 
settled, take the liquid part and put it in moderate sunlight, or elsewhere, 
to thicken. When it is fit for writing, put it in a vessel made of glass or wax, 
and you will be able to keep it in good condition for a long time. If it is 
too dark, add a little saffron and the powder of calcined bones. If you wish 
to illuminate more easily, take some yolk of egg, and mix the green wine 
with it, and grind the green pigment with this mixture upon the stone, and 
temper it with the same; and thus it will be good. 

Scrape sinoper, and put the powder in a new stone vessel, according to 
the amount of alum which you put in the brazil . . . 

Break up orpiment, at first either wrapped up in leather or parchment, 
or in a little mill for grinding pepper until it is reduced practically to dust, 
and then grind it for a long time with water. When the water has dried up, 
take some of the yolk of a raw egg, and some powder of calcined bones, and 
grind them in the same way, and then mix them with the ground orpiment 
until it seems to you well tempered; and temper it with white of egg, as 
you think best. If you take two parts of orpiment, and one of egg-yolk 
and calcined bones, and mix them together, it will be good. 

The following are the colors, transparent and opaque, for parchment: 
azure, vermilion, orpiment, verdigris, terre-verte, dragonsblood, grauetus, 
indigo, carmine, saffron, folium, brown, white lead, and minium, and the 
finest black made from vine-charcoal. You temper that black with white 
of egg, just as you do vermilion. 


(11) 


On the nature and mixture of colors. 

If you wish to know the natures and mixtures of colors, give close atten- 
tion. You shade azure with black, and model it with white lead. Likewise 
mix with white lead. Shade with azure and lighten with white lead. 

Shade vermilion with brown, and lighten with white lead. Mix vermilion 
with white lead, and it makes the color which is called rose; you shade it 
with vermilion and lighten it with white lead. 

You may shade orpiment with vermilion, but there is no lightening it, 
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uermiculum cum albo plumbo et facit colorem qui uocatur rosa. Incides de 
uermiculo, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Auripigmentum incide uermiculo, et illi maptizatura non est, quia de- 
turpat omnes colores. Tamen, si uis facere gladium uiride, auripigmentum 
misce cum indico. Incides de nigro, maptizabis de auripigmento. 

Sanguis draconis incides de nigro, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item 
miscebis sanguinem draconis cum auripigmento; incides de sanguine dra- 
conis, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Uiride incides de nigro, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item misce uiride 
cum albo plumbo. Incides de uiridi, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Grauetum incides de uiride, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Incides de 
graueto, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Indicum incides de azorio, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item misce 
indicum cum albo plumbo; incides de indico, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Folium incides de nigro, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item misce folium 
cum albo plumbo; incides de folio, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Si uis facere 
simile uiridi Gallico, misce azorium cum albo plumbo, incides de azorio, 
maptizabis de albo plumbo, et quando fuerit siccum operi de claro croco. 

Auripigmentum cum uiridi non concorda. 


Item de naturis et commixtionibus colorum. 

Colores in percameno spissi et clari: hii sunt azorium et ceteri ut supra. 
Hii omnes colores distemperantur cum glarea preter uiride Grecum. 

Quod si uolueris scire naturas et commixtiones colorum et que sibi sunt 
contraria, diligenter actende. 

Azorium misce cum albo plumbo. Incide de indico, maptiza de albo 
plumbo. Purum azorium incides de nigro, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 

Uermiculum purum incides de bruno aud de sanguine draconis, mapti- 
zabis de auripigmento. Uermiculum misce cum albo plumbo, et facit colorem 
qui uocatur rosa. Incides de uermiculo, maptizabis de albo pumbo. Item 
facies rosam de sanguine draconis et de albo plumbo; incides de sanguine 
draconis, maptizabis de albo plumbo. Item facies colorem de sanguine 
draconis et de auripigmento. Incide de bruno, maptiza de auripigmento. 

Carominium incides de bruno, maptizabis de rubro minio. Item facies 
rosam de carominio et de albo plumbo. Incides de carominio, maptizabis 
de albo plumbo. 

Folium incides de bruno, maptizabis'dealbo plumbo. Item misces folium 
cum albo plumbo; incides de folio, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 


1 paptizabis, cod. 
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because it fouls all colors. Still, if you wish to make a ‘corn-flag’ (gladium) 
green, mix orpiment with indigo, put in the shadows with black, and hatch 
the lights with orpiment. 

You may darken dragonsblood with black, and model on it with white. 
Or mix dragonsblood with orpiment, shade with dragonsblood, and put on 
the lights with white lead. 

Neutralize green with black, and model the lights with white lead. Or 
mix green with white lead. Make the shadows with pure green and the 
lights with white. 

You may shade grauetus with green, and hatch the lights with white 
lead; shade the green with grauetus and put on the lights with white lead. 

Use azure for the shadows in a field of indigo, and white lead for the 
lights. Or mix indigo with white lead, and model it with indigo and white 
lead. 

Shade folium with black and model it with white lead. Likewise mix 
folium with white lead; shade the folium, and lighten it with white lead. 
If you wish to make a color like French green, mix azure with white lead, 
shade it with azure, put on the lights with white lead, and when it is dry, 
cover it with transparent saffron. 

Do not blend orpiment with green. 


More about the natures and combinations of colors. 

These are the colors, transparent and opaque, for parchment: azure, 
and the rest, as above. All these colors are tempered with white of egg 
except verdigris. 

But if you care to understand the characters and compositions of pig- 
ment-mixtures and to know those which are incompatible, give me your 
close attention. 

Mix azure with white lead, shade it with indigo, and for the lights use 
white lead. If you use the azure pure, put in the shadows with black, and 
the lights with white lead. 

Shade pure vermilion with brown or dragonsblood, and lighten it with 
orpiment. Mix vermilion with white lead, and it makes the color which is 
called rose. Shade it with vermilion, and put on the high-lights with white. 
In the same way you may make a rose-color with dragonsblood and white 
lead, modelling it with dragonsblood for the shadows and white lead for 
the lights! Or make a color with dragonsblood and orpiment; shade it 
with brown, and touch it up with orpiment. 

Darken carmine with brown, and put minium in the high-lights. Or 


! This mode was much in favor among the French illuminators of the fourteenth century. 
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Auripigmentum incides de uermiculo et ipsi maptizatura non est, quia 
stercorat omnes alios colores. Tamen si uis facere gladium uiridum, misce 
auripigmentu(m) cum nigro, incides cum nigro, maptiza cum auripigmento. 

Si uis facere simile uiridi Gallico, misce azorium cum albo plumbo. In- 
cides de azorio, maptizabis de albo plumbo; et cum siccum fuerit, cooperi! 
de claro croco. 

Uiride Grecum distemperabis cum aceto, incides de nigro, maptizabis 
de albo quod fit de cornu cerui. Item uiride miscebis cum albo plumbo. 
Incides de uiridi, maptizabis de albo plumbo. 


{Iv] 


Qualiter debeant fieri colores; primo de azorio. 

Si uis facere azorium optimum, accipe ollam nouam que numquam in 
opus fuerit, et mitte in eam laminas purissimi argenti quantas uis; et sic 
cooperi iJlam et sigilla et mitte ipsam ollam in uindemia que proiecta est de 


torculari, et illic bene cooperi de ipsa uindemia, et serua bene usque ad 15 
dies; et sic aperies illam ollam, et illum colorem qui est in circuitu laminarum 
argentearum excucies in mundissimo uase. Quod si amplius uis, repone ipsas 
laminas quociens uolueris. 

Si uis aliter facere azorium, accipe ampullam nouam uel ollam, et mitte 
in eam laminas purissimi argenti ut dixi, et prius lini easdem de optimo 
aceto. Et sic cooperi, et sigilla, et serua usque ad 6tam ebdomadam. Uel si 
uis, acetum in ollam infunde, et ita dimitte et serua ut dixi. Oportet, autem, 
ut olla uel ampulla plena sit ne aer uel uentus intrare possit. Postea dis- 
cooperies et colliges ipsum florem in uasculo argenti, et ad solem exsicca. 

Si uis facere aliud azorium, accipe ampullam de purissimo cupro et 
ipsam ampullam imple usque ad medium de noua calce, et post imple omnino 
de fortissimo acceto, et sic cooperi ampullam et sigilla, et pone tenacem 
terram uel pastam circa os ampulle ne aliquid humoris possit exire, et 
mitte in aliquo calido loco, aut in terram aut in fimum proiectum de stabulo, 
et sic spacio unius mensis dimitte, et sic aperi ipsam ampullam, et quod 
in ea inueneris, mitte ad solem siccare. Istud azorium non est tam bonum 
sicut aliud, tamen ualet ad lignum et ad maceriam. 

Item aliud azorium. Accipe flores blauos, et tere et exprime in uas mun- 


1 cooperie, cod. 
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make a rose-color out of carmine and white lead. Shade with carmine and 
put in the lights with white lead. 

Make the shadows in a field of folium with brown, and the lights with 
white lead. Or mix the foliwm with white lead and model it with folium in 
the darks and white lead in the high-lights. 

You may make the shadows upon orpiment with vermilion, but it has 
no modelling in the lights, because it makes all other colors go foul. Though, 
if you wish to make ‘corn-flag’ green, you may mix orpiment with black, 
shade with black, and bring it up to orpiment in the lights. 

If you wish to make a color like French green, mix azure with white 
lead. Shade it with azure, lighten it with white lead; and when it is dry, 
glaze it with transparent yellow. 

Temper verdigris with vinegar; shade with black, and lay the lights with 
the white which is made from stag’s-horn. Or you may mix green with 
white lead, shade it with green, and lighten it with white lead. 


[Iv] 


How colors are to be prepared: beginning with azure. 

If you wish to make the finest azure, take a new pot—one that has never 
been in use — and put in it as many leaves of very pure silver as you wish; 
and put the pot into the marc, which has been thrown out of the wine-press, 
and cover it up well with the marc and keep it carefully for fifteen days. 
Then open the pot, and scrape out into a very clean dish the color which 
surrounds the leaves of silver. And if you want more of it, replace the 
leaves as often as you like. 

If you wish to make azure in another way, take a jar or a pot, and 
put into it, as I have said, some leaves of very pure silver, but smear them 
first with the strongest vinegar. So cover the receptacle, and seal it, and 
keep it until the sixth week. Or, if you wish, pour vinegar into the pot, and 
put it away so, and keep it as I have said. It is desirable, moreover, that 
the pot or jar be full, in order that no air or draught may penetrate. Later 
on you may uncover it, and gather up the crust of color in a silver vessel, 
and dry it in the sun. 

If you wish to make a different azure, take a jar made of the purest 
copper, and fill the pot half full of quicklime, and then fill it up to the top 
with strong vinegar. And so cover it and seal it, and put some sticky clay 
or paste around the mouth of the jar, so that no moisture can escape, and 
put it in a warm place, either underground or in the manure which is thrown 
out of the stable, and leave it there for the period of one month. Then 
open the pot, and put what you find in it in the sun to dry. This azure is 
not so good as the other; nevertheless it will do for woodwork and walls. 
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dum, et fac prius campum in ligno et in percameno de albo plumbo et mitte 
desuper, quando fuerit siccum, ipsum colorem, et tantum fac ita usque quo 
uideas ipsum colorem esse simile zorio. 

Azorium mole super petram, postea cole per pannum delicatum ut 
mundior sit. Quo apurato et siccato, pone glaream nouam et fortem. Postea 
accipe de uitello oui crudi et misee cum aqua uel cum uino aliquantum, et 
nimis parum pone in colore et faciet melius de penna exire. Id ipsum 
propter hoc ipsum ad omnes colores utile est. Quod si nigrior fuerit, bis uel 
ter uel quociens expedit lauabis aqua, et sic meliorabitur. 


[V] 


De uermiculo faciendo. Si uis facere uermiculum optimum, accipe am- 
pullam uitream et lini eam deforis de argilla optima tribus uicibus, et sic 
accipe unum pondus uiui argenti et duo pondera albi sulphuris aut crocei 
coloris, ita ut due partes sint de sulphure, tercia de argento uiuo, et intus pone 
supradictas partes ita ut pars sulphuris subtus sit bene diminuta, et pars 
argenti uiui desuper sit ut ueniat usque ad collum ampulle, et mitte ipsam 
ampullam super quattuor petras; tunc appone ignem de carbonibus in cir- 
cuitu ampulle, tamen lentissimum, et sic cooperi os ampulle de parua 
tegula uel petra, et quando uideris fumum blauium aut crocei coloris exire, 


cooperi et, quando uideris fumum rubeum quasi uermiculum, tolle ab igne, 
et habebis uermiculum optimum in ampulla. 


[VI] 

De uiridi Greco faciendo. Si uis facere uiride Grecum, accipe ollam nouam 
aut aliut uas concauum, et mitte in uase accetum fortissimum et laminas 
cupri mundissimi super acetum pones, ita ut non tanga(n)t acetum, et ita 
cooperi et sigilla, et sic pone illut in calido loco aut in terra, et ita dimitte 
per 6 menses et tunc aperies illud uas et quod in eo inueneris excute in uase 
mundissimo et mitte ad solem siccare. 

Item si uis facere uiride Rotomagense, accipe laminas purissimi cupri et 
lini eas de optimo sauone in circuitu et mitte illas laminas in uase mundo 
ad hoc facto, et imple illud puro aceto et superpone laminas ne tangant 
acetum, et, cooptum uas, sigilla bis, et post 1 mensem aperies, et quod 
inueneris in laminis excucies in uase et sicabis. 

Item de uiridi. Colorem uiridem qui uult ad usum facere scribendi, in 
uase cupreo mel cum aceto ualde mixtum equo pondere infundat, ac inde 
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Still another sort of azure. Take blue flowers and grind and press them 
out in a clean vessel; and first of all, make a ground upon wood and upon 
parchment with white lead, and when it is dry, lay the color upon it. And 
continue to do so until you see that the color is like azure. 

Grind azure on the stone, and then strain it through a fine cloth, so 
that it may be cleaner. When it is clean and dry, add to it some fresh, 
strong white of egg. Then take some of the yolk of a raw egg, and mix it with 
water, or with a little wine, and put a very small amount of this into the 
color, and it will make it flow better from the pen. That same device is 
useful for all colors, for the same reason. And if it is too dark, you may wash 
it two or three times, or as often as you like, briskly, with water, and it 
will be improved. 


[V] 

On making vermilion. If you wish to make the finest vermilion, take 
a glass jar and lute it outside with the finest clay, three times; and then 
take one weight of quicksilver and two weights of white or yellow sulpbur, 
so that there will be two parts of sulphur and a third of quicksilver. And 
put in the above-mentioned ingredients in such a way that part of the 
sulphur, finely divided, may be on the bottom, and part of the quicksilver 
above, so that it may reach right up to the neck of the jar. Put the jar 
upon four stones, and then build up a charcoal fire around the jar, but let it 
be a very moderate one. And so cover the mouth of the jar with a little tile 


or piece of stone. And when you see that the smoke is blue or yellow- 
colored, as it comes off, put on the cover; and when you see that the smoke 
is almost as red as vermilion, take it from the fire, and you will have in the 
jar the finest vermilion. 


[V1] 

On making verdigris. If you wish to make verdigris, take a new pot, 
or any other hollow vessel, and put into the vessel some very strong vinegar, 
and arrange sheets of the purest copper over the vinegar, in such a way 
that they may not come into contact with the vinegar. And so cover it up, 
and seal it, and put it in a warm place, or underground, and set it aside for 
six months. And then you must open the vessel, and scrape off into a very 
clean dish the material which you find in it, and set it in the sun to dry. 

Furthermore, if you wish to make a green of Rouen, take some sheets 
of very pure copper, and smear them all over with the best soap, and put 
these sheets into a clean vessel, made for the purpose, and fill it with pure 
vinegar. But arrange the sheets above it, in such a way that they may not 
come into contact with the vinegar. And when you have covered the vase, 
seal it doubly; and at the end of one month open it, and scrape what you 
find on the copper sheets into a dish, and dry it. 
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in sterquilinio equorum, ubi plus ualet,! illud abscondat, et bis senis diebus 
transactis illud recipiat. 

Item imple peluim de aceto albi uini et inmitte laminas cupri, et quicquid 
poteris habere cupri intus prohice, et sic spacio unius mensis uel duorum uel 
trium stare sine, et optimum erit. 


C(VIT] 


De minio albo et rubeo faciendo. Si autem uis facere rubeum minium 
uel album, accipe laminas plumbeas et mitte in ollam nouam, et sic imple 
illam ollam fortissimo acceto et cooperi et sigillabis et mitte in aliquo loco 
calido, et sic 1 mense dimitte, et tunc aperies olam et quod inueneris in 
circuitu laminarum plumbearum mitie in aliam ollam et pone super ignem 
et semper mouebis ipsum colorem donec efficiatur albus sicut nix, et tunc 
tolles ab igne, et sumes de ipso colore sicut uis; et iste color uocatur cerusa. 
Reliquam partem pone super ignem et semper mouebis donec efficiatur 
rubeum minium. Propterea moneo ut semper moueas, quia si semper non 
moues, iterum uertitur in plumbum; et sic tolle ab igne et dimitte illam 
refrigerari. 

Azorium bonum est quod Saraceni faciunt. Item azorium Romanum est 
aliud quod indicum uocatur. 

Uiride bonum est quod de Grecia uenit. Item aliud uiride est quod ter- 
restre dicitur eo quod terra sit, et de Monte Gelboe affertur. 

Uermiculum bonum est quod de Yspania uenit. Item uermiculum 
grossum est quod minium uocatur. 

Album bonum est quod de Apuleya uenit. Item aliud album est quod 
de ossibus fit; item aliud album quod de plumbo extrahitur. 

Auripigmentum croceus color est et de Monte Gelboe affertur. Hic enim 
mons ex una parte croceus est et ex altera parte uiridis, et sic in eo uiride et 
croceum reperitur. Item alius alius croceus color quem ocrum dicunt et 
in multis locis reperitur, sed illud quod a Turonensi urbe affertur preciosius 
est ceteris. Ite(m) alius croceus color est qui saffrannum dicitur, et de Ys- 
pania affertur. 

Brasillum quedam arbor est et est optimus color. Medulla huius arboris 
non est bona pictoribus seu illuminatoribus, sed tinctoribus pannorum. 

Sinoplum quidam color est rubicundus. 

Gorma quedam herba est que trahit in purpuram et affertur de quedam 
regione et hec rosa dicitur. 

Brunum quidam color est mortuus, nec niger nec rubeus. 
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More about green. If anyone wishes to make a green color for the pur- 
pose of writing, he should put some honey, mixed up thoroughly with an 
equal weight of vinegar, into a copper vessel, and then bury it in horse-dung, 
where it will better keep its strength. And at the end of twelve days it may 
be removed. 

Or again, fill a basin with white-wine vinegar, and put into it sheets of 
copper, and any bits of copper that you can lay your hands on. And leave 
it so for the period of one month, or two, or three, and it will be excellent. 


[VII] 

On making white lead and minium. Now if you wish to make either 
minium or white lead, take sheets of lead and put them into a new pot, and 
then fill that pot with very strong vinegar, and cover it, and seal it, and put it 
in a warm place, and leave it for a month. Then open the pot, and put the 
material which you find on the sheets of lead into another pot, and set it on 
the fire. Then stir that color constantly until it becomes as white as snow; 
and then take it from the fire, and remove as much of that color as you wish. 
That color is known as ceruse. Put the remainder back upon the fire, and 
stir this constantly until it turns into minium. And this is why I urge you 
to stir it constantly; because, if you do not stir it constantly, it will go 
back into metallic lead. Finally, take it from the fire, and set it aside to 
cool. 

The azure which the Saracens make is good. And Roman azure is 
another, called indigo. 

The green which comes from Greece is good. And there is another green, 
called terre-verte, because it is an earth, and that is brought from Mount 
Gilboa.? 

The vermilion which comes from Spain is good. And there is a coarse 
vermilion color which is called minium. 

The white which comes from Apulia is good. And there is a white 
which is made from bones; also another white which is prepared from lead. 

Orpiment is a yellow color and is brought from Mount Gilboa; for this 
mountain is yellow on one side and green on the other, and so both green 
and yellow colors are found in it. There is also another yellow of a different 
shade, called ochre, and it is found in many places; but that which is 
brought from the city of Tours is more desirable than the others. Also 


1 For ualet, the Liber Magistri Petri de Sancto Audemaro de Coloribus Faciendis, § 157, ed. 
Mrs Merrifield, op. cit. I, 126, 127, has calet. Mrs Merrifield translates: “. . . bury the vessel 
in horse-dung, in the hottest part of the heap.” This use of the heat, generated by fermenting 
dung for maintaining a steady moderate temperature, was a common resource of the mediaeval 
craftsman. 2 In Syria; see Hendrie, op, cit., pp. 101, 102. 
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Gipsum quidam color est qui a Parisiacensi affertur urbe. Iste color non 
ualet, nisi ad aurum in percameno ponendum. 

Morella quedam herba est in terra Sancti Egidii. Ex hac herba tria 
genera‘ in semine exeunt, et ex hiis granis tele tinguntur, sicque mirum 
colorem reddunt, qui color folium dicitur. 


De cemento faciendo. Cementum quod semel siccatum nullis umquam 
rumpitur aquis. Accipe calcem uiuam, puluerem tegule, paleam ferri, 
sabulum, oleum, aquam, et fac cementum. Item cementum ad solidand(um) 
marmora et alios lapides. Pone 3 partes pulueris tegule, et 4 partes 
palee ferri et 2 partes picis et 1 cere, et puluerem ipsius lapidis, et fac 
cementum, et solida, et uide ut calidus sit lapis et calidum cementum. 


[Tx] 

Ad faciendum uitrum molle. Sanguis hirci et anceris cum amarica et 
aceto in uase eneo equaliter lento igne commixta uitrum et gemmas molli- 
ficat impositum, ita ut ferro scindi possit. 

Item uitella oui faba fresa calce mixta, uitrum solidant. 


[Xx] 

De lacte facienda. Mense Martio cum herbe ac arbores succum a Matre 
Terra traxerint et iterum crescendo uirtutem ceperint, subulam accipe et 
ramos edere locatim perfora, et egredietur gummi liquor ex eis, de quo 
sanguineus color coquendo efficitur qui lacta uocatur. Dequoque igitur 
colorem illum cum urina et h(ab)ebis colorem sanguineum qui est utilis 
scriptoris atque pictoris. 


[XT] 


De bresillo faciendo ad conseruandum. Accipe bresilis limaturam et in 
uno uase cum uino rubeo permitte ad ignem bullire; deinde lactam cum 
urina distempera et cum eo pone ut simul bulliant. Postea alumen accipe 


1 Lege grana? 
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there is another yellow color, called saffron, and it is brought from Spain. 

Brazil is a kind of tree, and it is a splendid color. The pith of this tree 
is not useful for painters or illuminators, but for dyers of cloth. 

Sinoper is a reddish color. 

Gorma is a sort of plant, with a purple cast, and it is brought from a 
certain locality, and known as the rosy-plant. 

Brown is a certain lifeless color, neither black nor red. 

Gypsum is a kind of pigment which is brought from Paris. It is of no 
use as a color, except for laying gold on parchment. 

The morel is a kind of plant which grows in the land of St Giles! And 
from this plant three grains go out in the seed, and with these three grains 
cloths are dyed, and so yield up a splendid color, called folium. 


On making cement. A cement which, once dry, is not affected by any 
liquid. Take quicklime, powdered tile, iron rust, sand, oil, and water, 
and make a cement. Or again, for a cement for mending marble and other 
stones: take three parts of powdered tile and four parts of iron rust, and 
two parts of pitch, and one of wax, and some of the powder of the stone in 
question, and make a cement, and do the mending. And see to it that both 
the stone and the cement are warm. 


[TX] 


To soften glass. The blood of a he-goat and a goose, evenly mixed with 
the lees of oil and vinegar in a brazen vessel over a slow fire, softens any 
glass or gems which you put into it, so that they can be carved with a knife. 

Likewise, yolks of eggs mixed with so much as a bean of quicklime have 


the power of mending glass. 
[Xx] 

On making lake. In the month of March, when plants and trees are 
drawing up sap from Mother Earth and gathering strength once more in 
growth, procure an augur, and pierce the branches of the ivy-plant here 
there. And a liquid gum will flow out of them, and from this you can pre- 
pare a blood-red color by cooking it. And this is called lake. So boil that 
color with urine, and you will obtain a color like biood, which is useful 
to scribes and to painters. 

[XT] 


How to make brazil so that it may be kept on hand. Take the scrapings 
of Brazil-wood, and let them boil with red wine in a vessel on the fire. Then 
temper some lake with urine, and put it with the other, so that they may 


1 More likely Provence than as Hendrie suggests, op. cit. supra, p. 59, Athens. 
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et cum eis in uase misce. Parumper moue, tunc ab igne repone, et in scutella 
mitte; deinde super lapidem fortiter tere, et collige, et ad solem siccare 
permitte. Postea in forulo ad seruandum repone. 


(XIT] 


De temperatura azorii. De azorio quid certius dicam non babeo, quia 
alii cum lacte caprino, alii cum lacte mulieris, alii cum glarea oui molunt et 
distemperant; et satis utrumque bonum est. Ego uero in primis si uidero 
opus esse in bacino eum simulque paululum aque mitto, et tam diu cum 
digitofrico quousque totus madefactus sit;ac deinde aquaminfundo, et bene 
mixta, postquam quieuerit eandem aquam sic turbatam ex immundicia in 
alio uase recipio, reseruaturus colorem preciosum qui in fundo remanet 
uasis. Nam h(u)ius nature est ut quanto purior est cicius labatur ad fundum; 
immundicia leuius natat. Quod si neccesse fuerit id ipsum sepius repeto, 
aquam sepe infundendo et effundendo donec purgetur. Et iam bene purga- 
tum et cum aqua tritum postquam in cornu reposuero, et eiecta aqua cum 
aliquid inde facere uoluero, glaream oui multum claram immitto, eandem 
post unius hore spacium eiecturus. Nam diucius si intus manserit corrum- 
pet colorem, ei propriam speciem auferendo. Et postquam glaream egecero, 
statim illud aqua frigida repleo, eandem postea reiecturus ratione preli- 
bata; hu(n)c colorem in maceria cum aqua et cum uino pones, in ligno uero 
cum oleo. 


De folio. Folii tria sunt genera, unum purpureum, aliud rubeum, ter- 
cium saphirinum, que sic temperabis. Tolle cineres et cribra eos per pan- 
num, perfundensque eos aqua frigida, et fac inde tortulas ad similitudinem 
panis, mittesque eas in igne donec omnino candescant. Postquam diutissime 
canduerint et postea friguerint, mitte partem in uas fictile, perfunde urina, 
moue ligno. Cumque resederint, lucide perfunde inde rubeum folium et 
teres illud modice super lapidem, addens ei 4 partes uiue calcis, et cum 
tritum fuerit ac sufficienter perfusum, cola per pannum, ac trahe cum 
pincello, Et si placet in similitudinem pallii in pagina facere, purpureo 
folio eodem temperamento sine uiua calce perfuso pi(n)ge penna. 
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boil together. Then take some alum, and mix it with them in the vessel. 
Stir it a little, and take it from the fire, and put it into a saucepan. Then 
grind it thoroughly on the stone, and gather it together, and let it dry in 
the sun. Afterwards, put it away in a box for safekeeping. 


On tempering azure. I have nothing very definite to say about azure, 
for some temper it with goat’s-milk, others with woman’s-milk, others with 
white of egg; and any of these is good enough. Now as soon as I see that 
it is necessary, I put the azure, and at the same time, a little water, into 
a basin, and rub it with my finger until it is all moistened. Then I pour in 
water, and when it has all been mixed up thoroughly, and the blue has 
settled to the bottom, I pour off into another vessel the water thus soiled 
by the impurity, keeping back the precious color, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the vessel. For it is of such a nature that, the purer it is, the more 
quickly it sinks to the bottom; the impurities, being lighter, rise to the top. 
But if it seems to be necessary, I repeat the operation several times, pouring 
water in and decanting it repeatedly, until the blue is purified. And when 
it is well purified and ground with water, I place it in a receptacle. And 
when the water has been removed, and I wish to do anything with the 
color, I put some very clear white of egg into it, and this 1 remove again 
at the end of one hour. For if it should stay in the mixture longer, it would 
injure the color, taking away something of its natural brilliance. And after 
I have removed the egg, I fill the vessel immediately with cold water, and 
then decant that, in the way I have already described. You apply this 
color with water and wine on a wall, but upon wood, with oil. 


On folium. There are three kinds of folium: one purple, another red, 
and a third sapphire. You temper them as follows: take ashes and sift them 
through a cloth, pouring cold water over them, and then make little cakes 
out of them, like loaves of bread, and put them in a fire until they glow all 
over. After they have glowed for some time with the heat and then cooled 
off, put a portion of them into an earthen vase, drench them with urine, 
and stir them with a stick. And when they have settled, moisten the red 
folium lightly with them and grind it a little on the stone, adding to it 
four parts of quicklime. And when it is ground, and strong enough in color, 
strain it through a cloth, and lay it on with a brush. And if you wish to 
represent a robe on the page of your book, design it with the quill, using 
purple folium and the same medium, only without the quicklime. 
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Excetepciones (excerptiones ?) de coloribus distemperandis; de gummi 
distemperando. Si uolueris opus tuum festinare, sume gummi quod exit de 
arbore cino uel pruno,' et contunde[n]s illud minutissime, et pones in uas fic- 
tile, et aquam habundanter infunde, et pone ad solem siue ad carbones in 
yeme, donec gummi liquifiat et ligno rotundo diligenter commisce. Deinde 
cola per pannum et inde tere colores. Omnes colores et mixture eorum 
hoc gummi teri et poni possunt preter minimum et cerusam et carmyn, 
qui claro oui terendi et ponendi sunt. Uiride Hyspanie non misceatur 
succo sub glutine, sed per se cum gummi ponatur. 


[XV] 


Albus et uiridis color hoc modo fiat et distemperetur. In uase aceto 
acerimo impleto desuper uirgulas, et sic tabulas plumbeas uel cupreas 
pones. Deinde uas illud diligentissime claudes, illiniesque uel argillosa terra 
uel de cemento uel cera ne aliquid spiraculum remaneat per quod fiat 
exalacio. Post dies autem triginta vas aperietur, et ex fortitudine uini 
uirideum plumbum, uero album inuenietur. Sumptum autem et arefactum, 
teres album cum uino et pingetur in percamenis, cum oleo uero in lignis et 
maceriis. Similiter uirideum cum oleo teres et distemperabis in lignis et 
maceriis cum uino, uel si mauis,? cum oleo. Utrumque enim ualet. In libris 
uero non teres, sed in uino bono ® albo et clarissimo siue aceto temperare 
permittes, et sic digito tantum fricabis, et statim totum uinum uirideum 
erit. Quod si ualde uirideum fuerit uinum illud cum necdum a fece sua sit 
purgatum, scias quia sufficienter habet puluerem. Si uero turpem colorem 
et quasi crocei commixtione corruptum, noueris quia parum habet pulueris 
et aliquantulum adde, quem ‘ quiescere paululum sines et iterum digito 
fricabis, similiter et tertio. Deinde feces prohicies. Clarissimum uero uiri- 
deum in uasculo cupreo pones, ex quo si statim scribere uolueris, non poteris 
nisi ad ignem feruere permisceris, ut spissior fiat. Hac etiam tantum uideli- 
cet ut spiscetur, uel in umbra solis, uel mane et uespere ad auram dulcem, 
quando scilicet uentus suauiter flat; ponendus est non autem in sole. 


1 prino, cod. 
3 bone, cod. 
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[XIV] 


Selected passages about the tempering of colors; on tempering with 
gum. If you wish to hasten your work, take the gum which flows from the 
cinus or the plum tree, and break it into very fine pieces, and put it into an 
earthen vessel, and pour a good deal of water upon it. Then put it in the 
sunlight or, in winter, on hot coals, until the gum melts and stir it diligently 
with a round stick of wood. Then strain it through a cloth and grind the 
colors with it. All colors and all mixtures of colors may be ground and 
applied with this gum, except minium and ceruse and carmine, which must 
be ground and laid with white of egg. Spanish green is not to be mixed 
with sap under varnish, but put on by itself with gum. 


[XV] 


White and green pigments are made and distempered as follows. Put 
little rods across the top of a vessel filled with very strong vinegar, and lay 
sheets of lead or copper on them. Then close the vessel up carefully, and 
Iute it with clay or plaster or wax, so that no vent may remain through 
which evaporation might take place. Then after thirty days the vessel is 
opened, and the copper will be found all green, but [the lead], white, from 
the acidity of the wine. When you have taken it up and dried it, grind the 
white with wine, and paint with it upon parchment. But for woodwork and 
walls it should be ground with oil. In the same way, grind and temper 
the green with oil; for woodwork and walls with wine, or if you prefer, with 
oil. For either is good. But for books you should not grind it, but let it 
soak in good wine, white and very clear, or in vinegar; and then rub it a 
little with your finger, and immediately all the wine will become green. 
And if the wine is very green before all the dregs are dissolved, you will 
know that there is enough of the powder in it. But if it has a poor color, 
and looks as if it were contaminated with yellow, you will know that there 
is not enough of the powder in it; so add a little more, and let it stand for 
a while, and then rub it again with your finger. And repeat the operation 
a third time. Then throw out the dregs, and put the very clear green into 
a little copper vessel; and if you wanted to write with it at once, you could 
not do so unless you let it simmer on the fire, to thicken it. And that is as 
much as to say that it must be put to thicken, either shaded from the sun, 
or in the gentle breeze of dawn or evening, but only when the wind is 
blowing softly, and not in direct sunlight. 
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De sinopide faciendo. Si uis facere optimum sinopidem, accipe lactam et 
waranciam et coque in olla aliquantulum cum aqua. Postea extrahens ab olla 
aliquantulum refrigerari permitte. Deinde in mortariolo fortiter tere et per 
pannum extorquendo cola, et in bacinno uel in testa coque cum diligencia, 
cauens ne bulliat sed tamen fremat, et eo dum coquitur, frequenter cum 
festuca super unguem tuam pone donec spissum sit. Postea sine frigescere 
et durescere donec inde possis pastillos facere et in forulo ponere. 


[XVII] 

Quomodo ponitur aurum. Accipe gipsum et mole eum fortiter cum aqua. 
Deinde accipe gluten tuum quod sit de taurina pinguedine et misce cum eo 
pariter de glarea oui et distempera gipsum. Ubi uero aurum ponere uolueris, 
ibi cum pincello de gipso trahes dimittesque siccare. Hec facies ter; postea 
rades eum ut sit planum et burnies. Iterum de cola desuper pertrahes, 
ilicoque aurum pones, et de cotho suauiter imprimes eum et ita dimitte 
siccare. Si uero polire uis eum, de emathe uel dente canino polies eum. 


[XVI] 

Item de eodem. Accipe brasillum nouiter distemperatum cum glarea 
oui optime facta. Pertrahe in percameno uitulino uel alio ubi aurum po- 
siturum est, statim aurum desuper pone, et de cotho quasi non tangens 
imprime, dimittesque per dimidium diem siccare. Postea accipe dentem 
caninum, et burnire incipies, primum quidem suauiter ne totum dissipes. 

. Deinde tam fortiter ut frons tua sudore madescat. 

Quando aurum in percameno arietino ponis, adde parum de gumma 
cinea. Gumma uero aliter' Arabica mirabilis est ad operandum in utroque 
percameno. Utrumque etenim' gummam sic distemperabis: accipe gum- 
mam et ligabis in pannum nitidissimum, ponesque in uase uitreo tota die et 
nocte in! aqua'iacere. Uel certe si festinare uis, digito tuo distempera eam 
cum aqua. Sic in percamenum pertrahe penna quod uis, et ilico pone aurum 
ut dictum est. Sed uide quia oportet te operari in humido loco propter 
calidum tempus, quia sepe nocet ad burniendum aurum et colores. 

Colores tamen rigidum tempus et siccum expostulant. 


1 Haec uerba quae in codice desunt ex libro Petri de Sancto Audemaro de Coloribus 
Faciendis (ed. Merrifield, §§ 192-193, p. 155) hic suppleta sunt. 
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[XVI] 

On making sinoper. If you wish to make the best sinoper, take lake and 
garance ' and boil them a little with water, in a pot. Then take it out of the 
pot and let it cool a little. Then grind it thoroughly in a small mortar, and 
strain it by wringing it through a cloth; then warm it in a basin or a pot, 
cautiously, taking care not to let it boil, but only just simmer. And while 
it is being warmed, try it from time to time with a twig, on your finger-nail, 
until it thickens. Then let it cool and harden until you can make it into 
cakes, and put them in a box. 


How to lay gold.? Take gypsum and grind it well with water. Then 
take your glue, which should be made from the gelatinous parts of a bull, 
and mix with it an equal quantity of white of egg, and temper the gypsum 
with this mixture. And wherever you wish to lay the gold, spread some of 
this gypsum with a brush and leave it to dry. Do this three times, and then 
scrape it smooth, and burnish it. Then lay some of the glue upon it, and 
on that lay the gold, pressing it down gently with a bit of cotton: and so 
set it aside to dry. And if you wish to polish it, polish it with a bloodstone 


or with a dog’s tooth.’ 


[XVIIT} 

More on the same subject.‘ Take brazil, freshly tempered with very 
carefully prepared white of egg. Lay it upon the parchment of calf or other 
skin, wherever you wish to put the gold. Apply the gold at once, and 
scarcely touching it, press it down with the cotton, and leave it for half a 
day to dry. Then take a dog’s tooth, and begin to burnish, rather gently 
at first, so as not to spoil it all; and then so strongly that your forehead 
becomes moist with perspiration. 

When you lay gold on parchment made of ram-skin, add a little of the 
gum of the cinus tree. For that gum, otherwise gum arabic, is wonderful 
for working upon any sort of parchment. And either kind of gum may be 
prepared as follows: take the gum, and bind it up in a very clean cloth, and 
put it in a glass vessel, under water, for a whole day and night. Or if you 
wish to make haste, rub it up in water with your finger. So draw whatever 
you wish with the quill upon the parchment, and lay the gold on it, as has 
been described. But observe that you will do weil to work in a damp place, 
especially in warm weather, which often injures burnished gold and colors. 

Nevertheless, colors call for harsh, dry weather. 

1 Madder. 2 This is the method used for broad fields of burnished gold. 


* In French miniatures of this period, gold was often left unburnished, as a sort of 
yellow color. 4 This method is suitable for small, determinate gilded forms. 
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De temperamento auri. Accipe ocrum et distempera cum aqua sicque 
dimittas siccare. Interim de percameno uitulino colam facies, postea gla- 
ream de ouo facias, tunc colam et glaream insimul misces, et ocrum iam 
bene siccatum, super marmorem fortiter teres, et ubi uolueris ponere aurum 
in percameno statim ut molitum fuerit ocrum, super percamenum cum 
pincello trahes; sicque aurum desuper ilico pones, dimittesque siccare ita 
sine impressione coti; et postea cum dente fortiter burnies. 

Item de distemperatura auri. Accipe gipsum et album de Apuleya et 
carominium, id est sinobrium, tertiam partem de gipso, et de albo et de 
carominio duas partes equales, et misce simul, et tere super marmorem, 
adiungesque cum eis modicum cole, tenue tamen, et de hac distemperatura 
poteris aurum ubicumque uolueris ponere et diu seruare. 


[Xx] 


Quomodo scribitur auro. Sume tibi uas uitreum et urina tua illud imple, 
sicque donec appareat clara requiescat: postea accipe glaream oui optime 
factam, et fac duas partes miscesque cum urina et mouebis insimul et pone 
in cornu cum auro soluto, et poteris de auro scribere sicut de alio colore. 
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[XIX] 


On tempering gold. Take ochre, and temper it with water, and so set 
it aside to dry. Meanwhile, make a glue from calf-skin parchment; then 
prepare the white of an egg, and mix the glue and the white of egg together, 
and when the ochre is thoroughly dry, grind it well on the marble. And 
wherever you wish to lay gold on the parchment, spread the ochre on the 
parchment with a brush as soon as it is ground. And then you may lay the 
gold upon it, and put it aside to dry, without pressing it with the cotton. 
And then burnish it well with a tooth. 

More about the tempera for gold. Take gypsum and Apulian white and 
carmine, that is sinobrium, a third part of gypsum and two equal parts of 
white and carmine, and mix them together, and grind them on the marble; 
and mix with them a little glue, but not too heavy. And with this tempera 
you may lay gold wherever you please, and you may keep it for a long time. 


[XX] 


How to write with gold. Take a glass vessel and fill it with your urine, 
and let it stand until it has cleared. Then take the very well-beaten white 
of an egg, and make two portions, and mix it with the urine and stir them 
together, and pour them into the vessel with the powdered gold, and you 
will be able to write with gold just as with any other color. 


Yale University. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL CONCEPTION OF KINGSHIP AND 
SOME OF ITS LIMITATIONS, AS DEVELOPED IN 
THE POLICRATICUS OF JOHN OF SALISBURY! 


By JOHN DICKINSON 


HE Policraticus of John of Salisbury is the earliest elaborate 
mediaeval treatise on politics.2 Completed in 1159, the date 

of its composition makes it a landmark in the history of political 
speculation for two reasons. It is the only important political treatise 
written before western thought had once more become familiar with 
the Politics of Aristotle. It thus represents the purely mediaeval tra- 
dition unaffected by ideas newly borrowed from classical antiquity. 
It is the culmination, in their maturest form, of a body of doctrines 
which had developed in unbroken sequence from patristic literature 
in contact with the institutions of the earlier Middle Ages. In the 
second place it comes just before the important turning-point in 
institutional development at the end of the twelfth and at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, when legal precision began to be 
stamped on a great number of previously indefinite relationships, 
and when feudal independence tended to become consolidated into 
definite organs of political control. It therefore speaks from a point 
of view which was about to disappear, but which it is all the more 
important to understand because it contributed a heritage of ideas 
whose momentum made them, in spite of the newer influences, the 
dominant force in political thought down to at least the middle of 


the sixteenth century. 


1 This article will form a portion of the introduction to a translation of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books, and of certain chapters of the seventh and eighth books, of the Policraticus, 
to appear later under the title of The Statesman’s Book of John of Salisbury, as one of the 
volumes of “Political Science Classics,” edited by Professor Lindsay Rogers and published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

2 “The first attempt to produce a coherent system which should aspire to the character 
of a philosophy of politics.” R.Lane Poole, Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought (2d ed., London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920), p. 204. “Das Verdienst gebiihrt ihm als 
der erste . . . im Mittelalter den Versuch gemacht zu haben iiber das Wesen des Staates nach- 
zudenken, sich dasselbe theoretisch zurecht zu legen.” E. Schuster, Die Staatslehre Johanns 
von Salisbury (Erlangen diss., Berlin 1897), p. 30. 
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The first half of the twelfth century was in some respects the 
great age of conscious feudalism. It is therefore striking that there 
is hardly a trace of contractual feudal theory in the Policraticus.' It 
is true that in one passage John of Salisbury accepts the feudal 
doctrine that public offices are transmissible by descent like private 
property; ? in a second he conceives the relation between the prince 
and his subjects in terms of the oath of fealty; * in a third he denies 
the right of tyrannicide to those who are bound by fealty to the 
tyrant.‘ But these passages are exceptional; the whole view of the 
state which is presented is at variance with the conception that 
there is anything contractual or voluntary in its composition. 

The obvious explanation of this failure to mirror a dominant con- 
temporary tendency is almost certainly the true one — namely, that 
John represents the standpoint and theory not of purely secular 
politics but of the Church. But this by no means implies that his 
point of view is academic or aside from the main currents of practical 
governmental development. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical 
theory of the state was a powerful factor in practical politics through- 
out the feudal period, in opposition to the distinctively feudal theory; 
and it was precisely this ecclesiastical theory which was at the basis 
of the pretensions of national monarchy against feudal aggression, 
and which served to keep alive the conception of “commonwealth” 
during an era of particularistic disintegration. Luchaire has pointed 
out that the monarchy of Hugh Capet and his immediate successors 
was royalty of an ecclesiastical character, inheriting Roman tradi- 
tions through the channel of church theory, and that at the era 
of its lowest ebb it was prevented by this theory from ever degener- 
ating into purely feudal suzerainty.’ From the standpoint of prac- 
tical development this body of ecclesiastical-Roman doctrine is ac- 

1 This is noted by C. Schaarschmidt, Johannes Saresberiensis (Leipzig, 1862), p. 349. 

2 Policraticus, v, 6. All references in subsequent footnotes which cite merely book and 
chapter without title are to the Policraticus, Webb’s edition: Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi 
Carnotensis Policratict siue de Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum Libri VIII, 
ed. C. C. I, Webb, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 

5 vi, 25; Lane Poole, op. cit. supra, p. 204, goes too far in saying that “there is not a trace 
even of the terminology of feudalism.” viii, 20. 


5 Institutions Monarchiques (2d ed., Paris: Picard, 1891), I, 35-59; Guizot, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France (11th ed., Paris, 1869), III, 290 ff., 312 ff. 
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cordingly vital, in that it was the doctrine which finally emerged 
triumphant in the triumph of national monarchy; and its statement 
by John of Salisbury is therefore significant as a stage in the trans- 
mission of the idea of organic political unity from antiquity to 
modern times. The heart of this body of doctrine was its conception 
of kingship. 

I 

There is no comparison of the relative merits of different forms 
of government in the Policraticus. The conventional discussion of 
the respective claims of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy is 
an academic imitation of classical political theory which comes into 
mediaeval thought only with the recovery of Aristotle’s Politics in 
the following century. Monarchy is the only form of government 
in which John is interested as a working reality, although he seems 
conscious that there may be other forms.' 

There is one kind of government, however, which John in several 
passages sets up as an ideal in contrast to monarchy, to illustrate the 
shortcomings of the latter. This is rule by judges, as it existed 
among the people of Israel in the time of Samuel and before the 
establishment of the Kingdom. John’s preference for such a govern- 
ment is closely connected with, and serves to emphasize, his concep- 
tion of the supremacy of a ready-made body of preéxisting “higher” ’ 
law. A king is not really needed by a people who follow this law 
and submit to its dictates; all that they require is a judge to ad- 
minister it among them as Samuel did. The beginning of kingship 
marks a falling away from the purity of obedience to the law, and 
was a token of God’s anger. “The earliest patriarchs,” says John, 
“followed nature, the best guide of life. They were succeeded by 
leaders, beginning with Moses, who followed the law, and judges 
who ruled the people by the authority of the law; and we read that 
the latter were priests. At last, in the anger of God, they were 
given kings, some good, many bad. For Samuel had grown old, and 
when his sons did not walk in his ways, but followed after avarice 

2. 


2 For a treatment of the doctrine of “higher law” by John of Salisbury the reader is 
referred to Section II of the Introduction to my forthcoming translation above referred to. 
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and uncleanness, the people, who perchance deserved that such 
priests should be in authority over them, forced God, whom they 
had despised, to give them a King.”! “And yet a King was not 
truly needed, had not Israel after the likeness of the gentiles walked 
crookedly and showed themselves not content to have God for their 
King.” * “And if iniquity and injustice, banishing charity, had not 
brought about tyranny . . . perhaps there would be no kingdoms at 
all, since it is clear from the ancient historians that in the beginning 
these were founded by iniquity as encroachments against God or 
were extorted from Him.” * 

These passages form an interesting link between important earlier 
and later theories. They reach back to the patristic doctrine that in 
the state of innocence there was no coercive government, and that 
it was sin which caused God to set men over one another, subjecting 
some to the authority of others. In the language of St Augustine, 
the primitive just men were rather shepherds of their flocks than 
kings of men.‘ On the other hand, the same passages reach forward 
to the important distinction taken by the author of the second book 
of the de Regimine Principum between “political” and “regal” 
tule. Political rule was that of the judges of Israel. This was suited 
to man in the uncontaminated state of human nature which was 
called the state of innocence; but in the state of sin, regal rule is 
more beneficial. ‘Therefore the rod of discipline, which all men 
fear, and the rigor of justice, are necessary in the goverance of the 
world because thereby the people and the rude untutored multitude 
are the better ruled.” > Whether St Thomas wrote this passage or 
not, the distinction which it drew came to be identified with a similar 
distinction which he based on Aristotle’s Politics, and formed the 

1 viii, 18. 2 iv, 3. 3 viii, 17. 

‘ de Ciuitate Dei, xix, 15; Irenaeus, adv. Haer., v. 24; R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, History of 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (New York: Putnam, 1903), I, 126-129. St Isidore held 
that temporal rulership would not be necessary if men would heed the preaching of God’s law 
and did not require to be coerced, Lib. Sent., iii, 51, quoted by Jonas of Orleans (ca. 830), de 
Institutione Regia, iv (in D’Achéry, Spicilegium, 2d ed., Paris, 1723, 1, 324 at 330; also in 
Migne, Pat. Lat., CVI, 292); by Hugh of Fleury, ca. 1100, “* Tractatus de Regia Potestate et 
Sacerdotali Dignitate, i, 4, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Libelli de Lite, 11, 469. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, de Regimine Principum, ii, 9 in Opera, (Parma ed., 25 vols., 1852- 


1878) XVI, 244. 
* Com. in Aristot. Pol., iii, lects. 13, 15 in Opera Parma ed., XXI, 489 ff., 496 ff. 
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groundwork of Fortescue’s famous distinction between the English 
and French monarchies." 

John of Salisbury, when contrasting monarchy with government 
by judges, represents the former as essentially despotic in character. 
“And so Saul was elected with the aforesaid right of a King, namely 
that he might take their sons and make them his charioteers, and 
take their daughters to bake his bread and cook his food, and take 
their fields and lands to distribute at his pleasure among his servants, 
and in short oppress the whole people beneath the yoke of slavery.” 
This conception of kingship * is out of line with the main trend of 
John’s views on monarchy. It represents a direction of thought 
which, however congenial with his extreme doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of law, is not the direction that he chose in the main to 
follow. On the other hand, the theory of kingship which he devel- 
oped in detail embraces at least two distinct elements which it is 
difficult to harmonize. 

John insists in numerous passages that the king is the “represen- 
tative” of the commonwealth.‘ He is “the minister of the common 
interest . . . and bears the public person.” > He must regard himself 
as only the servant of the people.® He is an “officer,” and his acts 
are not his own, but those of the uniuersitas, or corporate community, 
in whose place he stands.’ This conception of kingship as represen- 
tative or ministerial is in line with a current of opinion which was 
emphasized in twelfth-century thought by the revived study of the 
Corpus Turis. A famous text based the authority of the emperor on 
a lex regia whereby the Roman people had transferred their power 
to him.* Therefore the glossators explained the position of the 
emperor as that of a “representative” or “vicar” of the people. It 
happens that the earliest passages in the writings of the jurists-which 

1 “This Diversite is wel taught bi Seynt Thomas in his boke wich he wrote, Ad Regem 


Cipri de Regimine Principum.”’ Fortescue, Governance of England, ch. 1 (ed. C. Plummer, 
Oxford, 1885), p. 110. 2 viii, 18. 

3 The identification of kingship and tyranny in connection with the theory of the origin 
of government, and the resulting inconsistency between this view and the attempt made 
elsewhere to draw a clear distinction between a king and a tyrant, reproduce themselves 
in the continuation of St Thomas’s de Regimine Principum; cf. ii, 9, and iii, 9. 

4 2. iv, 2. 6 iv, 1. Tv, 4. 

8 Dig., i, 4, 1; Inst., i, 2, 6. 
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develop this view are probably a little later than the Policraticus, or 
approximately contemporaneous with it;' but it was a view which 
was to become the orthodox legal doctrine of the next century,” and 
for that reason its early statement by John of Salisbury is all the 
more remarkable and significant. 

It does not, however, represent John’s dominant conception of 
the position of the monarch. He regards him for the most part not 
as the representative of the people, but as the “image of God on 
earth.” * His ministry is conferred on him not by the people but by 
God. “‘All power is from the Lord God; the power which the prince 
has is therefore from God, for the power of God is never lost nor 
severed from him, but He merely exercises it through a subordinate 
hand.” * The power of the prince is “instituted by God for the pun- 
ishment of evil-doers and for the reward of good men.” * The prince 
“is placed at the apex of the commonwealth by the divine govern- 
ance.” © Kingship is an honor bestowed by God,’ and a criminal 
attempt against the prince is an attempt against God Himself.* “He 
is subject only to God and to the priesthood, who represent God 
upon earth; * and he will be judged by God and held to account for 
his ministry.” ?° 

The later Middle Ages were troubled by the problem of recon- 
ciling the doctrine that, on the one hand, the ruler was the agent or 

1 Com. ad. Dig. Tit. “de Diuersis Regulis Iuris” (Dig. L., 17), attributed to Bulgarus, 
reg. 176, ed. F. G. C. Beckhaus, Bonn, 1856, p. 112; Placentinus, Summa Institutionum, i, 2, 
quoted in Carlyle, Hist. of Mediaeval Political Theory, 11,58. ({ have been unable to consult the 
original as there is no copy in the library of Harvard University or of the Harvard Law School.) 
Tourtoulon places the work of Placentinus after 1166, Vie de Placentin, (Thése pour le 
Doctorat, Paris, Chevalier-Maresq, 1896), pp. 120, 121. It is impossible to date Bulgarus’s 
commentary accurately; if it was his work, as Savigny supposes (Geschichte des rimischen 
Rechts im Mittelalter, Heidelberg, 1826, IV, 94 ff.), it might have been written before 1156 and 
probably before 1159 (Ibid., 86, 87). 

2 Aquinas, Summa Theol., Prima Secundae, q. 90, art. 3; Baldus, Com. on Code (Venice, 
1586), X, rubr. 1, nr. 12, 18, 18; other citations in Otto Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle 
Age, tr. F. W. Maitland (Cambridge: University Press, 1900), p. 122, notes 210-217 incl. 

* Cf. Hugh of Fleury, Tract. de Reg. Pot., i, 3: “rex in regni sui corpore patris omnipotentis 
optinere uidetur imaginem”; Suger, “Vita Ludouict,” in Oeuvres Completes, ed. A. Lecoy de la 
Marche (Paris: Société de l’Histoire de France, 1867), p. 72: “partum Dei cuius ad uiuifican- 
dum portat rex imaginem.” See J. Flach, Les Origines de l’ Ancienne France (Paris: Larose, 
1904), 111, 236 ff. 

5 Ibid. vy, 6. 7 vi, 26. 
8 vi, 25. 9 v, 2. 10 iv, 10; iv, 12; vi, 1. 
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representative of the people, and, on the other hand, that he held 
his power from God.' John does not seem to have felt the difficulty, 
perhaps because he had a solution for it. “The commonwealth,” he 
says, “‘stands in the same relation to the prince as a ward to a guar- 
dian.”? In other words, the prince is responsible for the common- 
wealth, but not fo it; he represents it legally, but his responsibility 
runs to the legal authority to which he owes his appointment, 
namely to God. The same idea is differently expressed in another 
passage: “The prince is the Lord’s servant, but he performs his 
service by faithfully serving his fellow-servants, namely his sub- 
jects.” * 

This solution evades the necessity of taking one side or the other 
upon an issue which was of immediate practical consequence in the 
twelfth century — the issue, namely, between elective and heredi- 
tary monarchy. In the Carolingian period the conventional formulae 
of public acts described the Frankish kings as “elected by the whole 
people.” ‘ During the feudal era the baronage had succeeded for a 
time in France,’ and permanently in Germany, in making the elec- 
tion more than a mere formality. In England, at least the form of 
election seems to have prevailed down to the time of Edward the 
First.?’ At the very era when the Policraticus was being written, the 
French and English monarchs were finally succeeding in making the 
crown hereditary in their families through the practice of securing 
the election and coronation of the heir during the lifetime of his 
predecessor.* “‘Philip Augustus was the first of his race who felt 
himself strong enough to dispense with the designation and corona- 
tion of his son during his own life-time. It had taken two centuries 
for the dynasty of Hugh Capet to attain this result.” * During the 

1 For efforts to effect a reconciliation see Gierke, op. cit. supra, p. 146, notes 140 and 141. 

7. * iv, 7. 

4 Flach, Les Origines de l Ancienne France, III, 238 ff. 

5 See Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, 1, 61-86. 

6 Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 7 ed., pp. 226 ff. 

7 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (4th ed., Oxford, 1906), II, 107. 

8 Luchaire, op. cit., I, 61, 69. Henry II of England had his eldest son, Henry, crowned 
twice: first in 1170 (G. B. Adams, Political History of England, 1066-1216, London and New 
York: Longmans, 1905, p. 293), and again with his wife in 1172 (Ibid., p. 303). 
® Luchaire, op. cit., p. 87. 
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whole period when the hereditary and elective principles were con- 
tending with one another, current theory sought to evade difficul- 
ties by accepting both at the same time, and refusing to see any 
inconsistency between them. The typical formulae run to the effect 
that the king is “rex ture hereditario, . . . et mediante tam cleri quam 
popult unanimi consensu et fauore” ;' or as Ivo of Chartres explained, 
“Ture in regem est consecratus cut ture hereditario regaum competebat 
et quem communis consensus episcoporum et procerum iampridem 
eligerat.”” 

In fact, this mixed theory of election and heredity was not so 
much the result of a mere failure to distinguish between the two as 
it was the outcome of a carefully devised argument which formed 
an important element in that ecclesiastical tradition of political 
thought which John of Salisbury represents. The full statement of 
this theory is perhaps the point at which the Policraticus sheds the 
most direct light on the institutional history of its era. 

John starts from the position that “‘the kingly power is not born 
of flesh and blood, since in the bestowal thereof regard for ancestry 
ought not to prevail over merits and virtues.” * Again he says that, 
while ordinarily public offices descend to the heirs of the holder, 
governance of the people does not so descend as a matter of right, 
but is bestowed upon one who has in him the spirit of God, and has 
a knowledge of the law.‘ The theory of absolute hereditary right is 
thus rejected. On the other hand, John is equally far from accepting 
an unrestricted freedom of election by the community. In describing 
the “ordination” of a Hebrew king, and implying that it is a model 
to be followed in instituting rulers, he says, “Here is plainly no ac- 

1 Rymer, Foedera, ed. Adam Clarke and Fred. Holbrooke (Gr. Britain, Pub. Records 
Com., London, 1816), I, i, 75. Cf. the account of the succession of Richard I, given by Ralph 
de Diceto: “Comes itaque Pictauorum Ricardus haereditario iure promouendus in regem post 
fam cleri quam populi solempnem et debitam electionem inuolutus est triplici sacramento,” 
“Imagines Historiarum,” anno 1189, Opera Historica, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, LX VIII, ii, 68. 

* Recueil des Historiens de France, par les Benedictins de Saint Maur (nouv. ed., L. 
Delisle, Paris, 1869 et seq.), XV, 144. For the combination of hereditary and elective theory 
in the Empire, see G. Waitz, Deutsche Verfi 989 hte (2d ed., ed. G. Seeliger, Berlin: 
Weidmann, 189€), VI, 163 ff. Cf. the account of accession of Otto I in “Annales _ 
linburgenses,”” Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, U1, 54: “Henricus rex obiit . 


cuius filius Otto . . . iure haereditario paternis eligitur succedere regnis.” 
iv, 8. 4 v, 6. 
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clamation by the people, any more than a title founded upon ties of 
blood”; but the prince should be chosen in the presence of the 
people, “so that afterwards no man may have ground for retraction, 
and no least scruple of uncertainty may remain to cloud his title.” ! 
John is particularly opposed to the efforts of kings to ensure the 
succession of their heirs. “‘Why is it,” he asks, “that the poor are 
crushed beneath wrongs and outrages, made lean with exactions, 
despoiled by manifold and oft repeated rapine, why are the peoples 
bidden to clash together in arms and shake the world, to no end 
but that princes may be succeeded by their natural heirs?” ? “To- 
day all are actuated by the single motive of making their children, 
no matter what the character of the latter may be, resplendent with 
riches ard honors rather than with virtues. They even neglect and 
forget that the burden and responsibility of the common weal rest 


upon them.” ® 
If thus neither election nor hereditary right affords a sufficient 


basis for the royal title, whence is it derived? John derives it from 
God, through election or inheritance or such other means as God in 
the given instance chooses to employ. “The prince is placed by the 
divine governance at the apex of the commonwealth, sometimes 
through the secret ministry of God’s providence, sometimes by the 
decision of His priests, and again it is the votes of the whole people 
which concur to place the ruler in authority.” * Having been so 


chosen, if he then proceeds to discharge his office faithfully and in n 
accordance with divine law, a presumptive right arises in his children tl 
to succeed him. “The father is succeeded by the son if the latter a] 
imitates the father’s justice. Parents will be succeeded by their de 
children if these shall have faithfully followed them in obeying the ac 
commandments of the Lord. ... Since there is nought which men 
more desire than to have their sons succeed in their possessions, 
therefore this promise is given to princes as the greatest incentive . 
to the practice of justice. . . . It is the privilege of a prince to have J “De 
his sons succeed him without any question and in continuance of te 
the original grant from God unless their princely power is sub J (iy 
Gern: 


verted as a result of iniquity.” ° “It is not right to pass over it 
‘4 Vv, 6. 5 iv, ll. 
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favor of new men the blood of princes, who are entitled by the 
divine promise and the right of family to be succeeded by their own 
children provided they have walked in the judgments of the Lord.” ! 
What the theory amounts to, then, is this: that heredity estab- 
lishesa presumptive or defeasible title,which, if abused either by the 
incumbent, his predecessor, or the claimant to the succession, is 
capable of being divested by human action pursued in execution of 
the judgment of God, and by virtue of authority derived from Him. 
This was substantially the form in which a compromise between the 
hereditary and elective principles was maintained by church theory 
during the two centuries from the election of Hugh Capet to the end 
of the twelfth century.? On the former occasion it was expressed by 
Adalbero of Rheims: “‘ We are not ignorant that Charles of Lorraine 
has partisans who pretend that the throne belongs to him by right 
of birth. But if the question is stated in this way we shall reply that 
royal power is not acquired by hereditary right, and that he alone 
should be elevated to it who is designated not only by his birth and 
family but also by the wisdom of his spirit and who finds his natural 
support in his faithfulness to religion, his chief strength in his great- 
ness of soul.” * What is substantially the same view is set forth in 
the much-disputed speech attributed to Archbishop Hubert of Can- 
terbury on the occasion of the “election” of King John of England. 
“Let your discretion know,” the Archbishop is made to say, “‘that 
no one has a right to succeed another in the Kingship unless after 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit he is chosen by the unanimous 
approval of the uniuersitas of the kingdom, having been previously 
designated for the post because of his preéminence in good qualities, 
according to the example and likeness of Saul whom God set over 
$ ~ inconsistency between the two elements of the theory, heredity and election, was 
already breaking apart in the investiture controversy at the end of the eleventh century. The 
imperialists were driven to advance a theory of indefeasible hereditary right; Petrus Crassus, 
“Defensio Henrici Regis,” vi (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Libelli de Lite, 1, 432 ff); Liber 
de unitate ecclesia conseruanda i, 13 (Libelli de Lite, 11, 173). On the other hand, Manegold of 
lautenbach for the papalists rested royal authority on delegation by the people: Liber ad 
Gebehardum, xxx, xlvii (ed. K. Franke, Libelli de Lite, 1, 308 ff.). See A. Fliche, “Les Théories 
Germaniques de la Souveraineté,” in Revue Historique (May-June, 1917), CXXV, 1 ff. 


® Richer, iv, 11, ed. G. Waitz (Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum, Hanover, 
1877), pp. 182-33. 
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His people although he was not the son of a king nor even sprung 
from a royal stock; and of David likewise, the son of Semey, who 
succeeded him, the one because he was able and fit for the royal 
dignity, the other because of his holiness and humanity; thus show- 
ing that he who excels all in the kingdom in point of ability should 
be set over all in power and rulership. But if any of the family of 
the deceased king so excels others, his election must be consented to 
all the more readily and promptly.” ! 

Read in the light of contemporary doctrine as developed in the 
Policraticus, there is no need to see in Hubert’s speech the announce- 
ment of the principle of election in any modern sense, or to regard 
it as exceptional in the way that Stubbs seems to do.’ It is merely 
the emergence of the conventional view upon an opportunity and 
from a source from which it might naturally be expected to emerge. 
We should make a serious mistake if we supposed that the elective 
element was conceived with anything like the sharpness of nine- 
teenth, or the hereditary element with anything like the legitimate 
absolutism of eighteenth-century, theory. Both were outlined with 
a hazy informality, which was no doubt all the more congenial to 
church writers because of the opportunity which was thus left to the 
Church to intervene in doubtful cases and declare upon the highest 
authority the will of God.* But John cautiously refrains from saying 
that the power of decision rests always with the priesthood; it is 
true that they always have the power of deposition because they 
have the power of conferring royalty; ‘ but it is only sometimes that 
God works through this power, and He frequently employs other 
equally valid agencies to elevate his chosen candidate to royal office.’ 

The conception of the king’s title as derived from God goes hand 
in hand with the conception of his “office” as a religious one. “Every 

1 Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, LVII, ii, 454, 455. 

2 Stubbs, Const’! Hist., I, 454. Election was only a channel through which God mani- 
fested his will. See Maurice Prou, in preface to his edition of Hincmar, “De Ordine Palatii,” 
Bibl. de L’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 58 (Paris, 1885), p. xxix. 

3 See the very interesting “opinion” handed down by Innocent III when he undertook 
to decide the case of the disputed election of Philip of Swabia and Otto of Brunswick to the 
Empire (1201) in J. L. A. Huillard-Bréholles, Historica diplomatica Friderici secundi (Paris: 


Plon, 1852-61), I, 70-76; also in Migne, Pat. Lat., CCXVI, 1025-31. 
4 iv, 3. 5 v, 6. 
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office existing under and concerned with the execution of the sacred 
laws is really a religious office.” ! A great part of the Policraticus is 
taken up with a discussion of the duties of the ruler conceived from 
this point of view. The discussion is illuminating as disclosing abso- 
lutely no distinction between what we should to-day class as public 
and private duties.? The king should be chaste and avoid avarice; * 
he should be learned in letters; “ he should be humble; * he should 
banish from his realm actors and mimes, buffoons and harlots; ® he 
should seek the welfare of others and not his own; ’ he should wholly 
forget the affections of flesh and blood and do only that which is 
demanded by the welfare and safety of his subjects; he should be 
both father and husband to them; * he should correct their errors 
with the proper remedies; * he should be affable of speech and gener- 
ous in conferring benefits; he should temper justice with mercy; !° 
he should punish the wrongs and injuries of all, and all crimes, with 
even-handed equity; " he has duties to the very wise and the very 
foolish, to little children and to the aged; ™ his shield is a shield for 
the protection of the weak, and should ward off the darts of the 
wicked from the innocent; he must act on the counsel of wise men;™ 
he must protect the widow and the orphan;'* he must curb the malice 
of officials and provide for them out of the public funds, to the end 
that all occasion for extortion may be removed; ** he must restrain 
the soldiery from outrage; " he should be learned in law and in mili- 
tary science; '* he must in all things provide for the welfare of the 
lower classes; '* he must avoid levity; *° he is charged with the dis- 
posal of the means of the public welfare,” and is the dispenser of 
honor; * he must not close his ear to the cries of the poor; * he must 
raise aloft the roof-tree of the Church and extend abroad the wor- 

1 iv, 3. 

* Augustine, still living in the classical tradition, had recognized such a distinction. 
Ad Bon., Ep. 50, v, § 19. This letter appears as No. 185 in Migne’s edition, Pat. Lat., 
XXXII, 801. iv, 5. 

‘ iv,6. Hugh of Fleury would have the king learn to read, “ut acuatur cotidie eius ingenium 
lectione divinorum librorum.”” Tract. de Reg. Pot., i, 6. 

iv, 7. iv, 4. 7 iv, 8. iv, 3. iv, 8. 

10 Tbid. iy, 2. 2 jy, 3. 18 iy, 2. My, 6. 

Ibid. 8 y, 10. yi, 1. 18 vi, 2. vi, 20, 25. 

* vi, 23. vi, 24. vi, 26. vi, 97. 
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ship of religion; 1 he must protect the Church against sacrilege and 
rapine; ? and finally, he must ever strive so to rule that in the whole 
community over which he presides none shall be sorrowful.’ 

This patriarchal-ecclesiastical conception of monarchy and gov- 
ernment forms part of a tradition which had become dominant 
sometime before the reign of Justinian and was destined to govern 
western thought until almost the end of the sixteenth century.‘ It 
emerges with especial emphasis in the Carolingian period,’ and 
writes itself into coronation oaths and official documents. Thus 
Otto the First, when crowned King of the Franks, swore that he 
would “drive out all the enemies of the Christ by the divine au- 
thority committed to him, and would stretch out the hand of pity 
to the ministers of God and to all widows and orphans, and never 
be wanting in the oil of mercy.” * Barbarossa seems to have sworn 
“‘to defend the Church and the clergy of God, to keep peace and 
order, and to protect the widows and the fatherless and all his people, 
to the end that those who obeyed and trusted him might rejoice, and 
that he might win glory in the sight of men and eternal life with the 
King of Kings.” Bishop Adalbero at the election of Hugh Capet 
told the assembly, “You shall have him for a father; for who of you 
when in trouble shall not be able to take refuge with him and find 
in him a patron and protector?” * It is interesting to note that in 
two treatises on royalty written during the Carolingian period,’ 
there is quoted the same passage from a work certainly not earlier 
than the fifth century,’® in which this ecclesiastical-patriarchal con- 

1 vi, 26. ? vi, 18. 2 vi, 6. 

* See Sir Thomas More, Utopia, Everyman’s ed., pp. 39, 40, for substantially the same 
conception of kingship as that of John of Salisbury; so also Bodin, Six Livres de la République, 
ii, 3; George Buchanan, de Jure Regni apud Scotos (appended to Buchanan’s Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia, ed. J. Man, Aberdeen, 1762), xxxviii, xxxix, also Epigram. ii, 27; see P. Hume Brown, 
George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh: Douglas, 1890), p. 254. 

5 Seeliger, Cambridge Mediaeval History, II, 656. 

6 Widukind, ii, 1, ed. Waitz. Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, ITI, 438. 

7 P. Jaffé, Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum (Berlin: Weidmann, 1864), I, 513; Wibaldi 
Epp., no. 382. 8 Richer, Chron., ed. Waitz, p. 133. 

® Jonas of Orleans, De Inst. Reg., iii; Hincmar of Rheims, De regis persona et regio min- 
isterio, c. 2 (Migne, Pat. Lat., CXXV, 833, 835). 

10 The passage is from a work entitled ‘‘De Duodecim Abusionibus Saeculi,’”’ ix, wrongly 
attributed by mediaeval writers to St Cyprian, and printed among his works (Migne, Pat. 
Lat., 1V, 870, 877 ff.). 
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ception of royalty is very fully developed; and the passage as an 
obviously important source of much of the later theory deserves 
comparison with the statement of the ruler’s duties in the Policra- 
ticus: “‘ The justice of a King is this: not to use his power to oppress 
any one; to judge between a man and his neighbor without respect 
of persons; to be the defender of pilgrims and orphans and widows; 
to prevent thefts; to punish adultery; not to exalt the wicked to 
power; not to nourish unchaste persons and actors; to destroy the 
wicked from the face of the earth; not to permit parricides and per- 
jurers to live; to defend churches; to sustain the poor by alms; to 
place righteous men in charge of the business of the realm; to have 
old men and wise men and sober men for his counsellors; not to 
give ear to the superstitions of magicians, soothsayers and fore- 
casters; to put away anger; to defend the land bravely and right- 
eously against foes; to live in God in all things; to hold the Catholic 
faith in God; not to permit his sons to act wickedly; to attend prayers 
at regular hours; not to take food before the appointed hours.” ! 

This passage practically sums up all that John of Salisbury has to 
say on the duties of the prince. He has nothing to add to it.? 


1 This passage is adopted by Abbo of Fleury (ca. 990) as expressing his view of monarchy. 

Recueil des Historiens de France, X, 627. The way in which it reached him is interesting. He 
attributes it to the Sixth Council of Paris, canons ii, 1. The second book of canons of this 
Council incorporates practically in its entirety the treatise of Jonas of Orleans referred to 
above, including, of course, Jonas’s quotation from the de Abusionibus. (P. Labbé, Sacrosancta 
Concilia, Venice, 1729, IX, 746 ff.; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Amplissima Collectio, 
Venice, 1769, XIV, 574 ff.). Prou thinks that the treatise of Jonas is a mere copy from the 
canons, rather than that the canons are taken from the treatise; see his preface to Hincmar’s 
“de Ordine Palatii,” Bibl. de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 58, p. xxv. 

2 For a similar conception of monarchy in Justinian’s Novels, see Bussell, The Roman 
Empire (London: Longmans, 1910), II, 50 ff. The duties of a king are set forth as follows by 
Hugh of Flavigny (ca. 1100): “The duty of a king is to rule the people of God in justice and 
equity; to be the defender of churches, the protector of widows and orphans, to deliver the 
poor man from the mighty and the needy man whom there is none te aid; and, like blessed Job, 
to break the jaws of the unjust man and bear away his prey from his teeth; to be the father 
of the poor, an eye to the blind and a foot to the lame.”’ (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, VIII, 436.) The passage is copied by Hugh of Fleury, Tract. de Reg. Pot., i, 6 
(Libelli de Lite, II, 473). For a collection of passages from contemporaneous writers setting 
forth the same view, see G. Waitz, Deutsche Verf gsgeschichte (2d ed., ed. G. Seeliger, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1896), VI, 469 ff. A familiar type of treatise consisted of a list of the virtues 
proper to a king, and a moral discourse on each. Such is the Via Regia of Abbot Smaragdus, 
a Carolingian writer (Migne, Pat. Lat., CII, 931 ff), and the first book of the De Principis 
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The patriarchal-ecclesiastical conception of monarchy thus looked 
upon the relations between the monarch and his subjects as purely 
personal. Its ideal was Job sitting in the gate and rendering judg- 
ment in favor of the widow and the poor man,' an ideal which was 
actually realized in St. Louis’s well-known practice of doing justice 
under the oak at Vincennes.’ It ignored altogether the question of 
the organization of an administrative mechanism for establishing an 
impersonal contact between government and the individual. There 
is no hint of this problem in the Policraticus. From the theoretical 
standpoint it thus omitted some of the most important problems of 
the science of government. From the practical standpoint it was at 
once the cause and the reflection of the condition of affairs which 
resulted in the administrative disintegration that we know as feudal- 
ism. The relation of the prince to his subjects being conceived as not 
essentially different from their relation to one another, there follows 
naturally the disintegration of public law into private law which 
characterizes the Middle Ages. The relation of the subjects to one 
another being conceived as not different from their relations to the 
prince, there resulted the establishment by the more powerful sub- 
jects of what practically amounted to political power over their 
lesser neighbors. The same tendency was furthered by the concep- 
tion of princely power as paternal; every lord of a large household 
was necessarily regarded by John of Salisbury * as in some sort a 
prince. The patriarchal conception of authority thus worked toward 
the same result as the conception of a preéstablished higher law.* 
Furthermore, the existence of only a personal, as distinguished from 
an institutional, bond between the prince and his subordinate off- 


Instructione of Giraldus Cambrensis at the end of the twelfth century (Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
J. F. Dimock, and G. F. Warner, Rolls Series, XXI, viii). Cf. also Sedulius Scotus, 
Liber de Rectoribus Christianis (Migne, Pat. Lat., CIII, 291). 

1 v, 6, 8. 

2 De Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. Natalis de Wailly (Paris: Firmin Didot, 
1874), p. 35. 3 vi, 22, 27. 

4 “The mediaeval view of government admitted and indeed required that wealth and 
social influence should be accompanied by political power. . . . Every householder had some 
jurisdiction under his roof-gutter and within the hedge. Personal authority over domestic 
servants and slaves took among other things the shape of criminal and police jurisdiction.” 
P. Vinogradoff, Cambridge Mediaeval History, I, 651. 
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cials operated on the one hand to make efficient supervision of the 
administrative system impossible, and on the other hand to place 
their relations on a footing of private law which lent a color of legality 
to claims of feudal independence. Feudalism was thus bred in part 
from the very ideas of personal absolutism which superficially seem 
most strongly opposed to it. Its persistence was to some degree due 
to the fact that its presuppositions were accepted by its opponents.! 

The absence of any sense of the need for organizing on an institu- 
tional basis the relations between the prince and his subordinates no 
doubt accounts for the scandalous venality of the bureaucracy which 
so much of the Policraticus is devoted to castigating.? It is a result 
which always follows from such a cause; it did so in the Byzantine 
Empire,’ and in the Renaissance monarchies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.‘ The restraining influence of purely personal supervision is 
entirely inadequate to control a large body of officials functioning 
over a wide territorial area; an institutionalized system of respon- 
sibility can alone develop the tradition and enforce the practice of 
honest efficiency. It has been well said that, when more power is 
conferred upon the people than they are able to exercise, effective 
control is really taken from them; * and similarly, when more power 
is left in the hands of the prince than he can humanly exercise, effec- 
tive power passes really to an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

John is innocent of any idea of correcting the abuses of adminis- 
tration by an institutional organization of public functions under the 
prince. Everything rests in his personal pleasure. Everything is 
“guided solely by the determinations of his own mind.” * And this 
absolutism is tinctured with elements which enable us to see the 
patriarchal origins of the feudal point of view. The prince is in a 

1 When the French kings by the middle of the fourteenth century had succeeded in getting 
possession of the greater feudal principalities which they had been striving to control for more 
than two centuries, they could think of nothing better to do with them than to parcel them 
out as ‘appanages’ among younger members of the royal family in whose hands they became 
the basis of a new feudalism. See R. Lodge, The Close of the Middle Ages, 46. 

? v, 10, 11, 15, 16; vi, 1. 

* Bussell, The Roman Empire, 11, 53 ff., 93 ff. 

* L. Einstein, Tudor Ideals (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1921), pp. 56-62. 


* Henry Jones Ford, Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1911), 
p. 299. 6 v, 6. 
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sense the owner of all the goods of his subjects. Private law is again 
called into play, and the subjects are conceived as mere tenants by 
su ies; and “when the advantage of the ruling power so requires, 
they are not so much owners of their possessions as mere custodians. 
But if there is no pressure of necessity, then the goods of the pro- 
vincials are their own, and not even the prince himself may lawfully 
abuse them.”! On the other hand “the prince will not regard as his 
own the wealth of which he has the custody for the account of 
others, nor will he treat as private the property of the fisc, which is 
acknowledged to be public. Nor is this any ground for wonder since 
he is not even his own man, but belongs wholly to his subjects.” ? 
This is a view which can easily degenerate into the claim of the over- 
lord to ownership of all the goods of his vassals; * while in its essence 
it seems to approach quite nearly to the modern conception of trus- 
teeship. The king can take and use the goods of his subject when 
necessary for the common advantage; and he is accountable not to 
their judgment but only to the “higher law.” Implicit belief in the 
certainty of this law and its enforcement serves to conceal the danger 
of entrusting such power to an individual. On the other hand, a 
power of “eminent domain” had obviously to be vested somewhere; 
and John and his contemporaries were incapable of conceiving it as 
vested in the state itself because they could not yet conceive of the 
uniuersitas as acting except through the prince, or as having a 
persona of its own, apart from the persona of the prince. In other 
words, they had to think in terms of trusts and not of corporations; 
and they could do that without difficulty because they had the 
“higher law” to fall back upon. John’s inability to conceive of 
community action against, or otherwise than through the agency of, 
the prince stands out with especial clarity in his doctrine of tyranny, 
and of the means to be pursued in dealing with it.‘ 

1 vi, 1. 2 iv, 5. 3 See More, Utopia, Everyman’s Library, p. 38. 

‘ For a treatment of the power of the Church as a limit upon the monarch’s authority, the 
reader is referred to Section IV of the Introduction to my forthcoming translation, above 
referred to. In contrast to the view of Gierke and Schaarschmidt, I incline to the opinion 
that John’s theory of ecclesiastical supremacy cannot be strictly interpreted in terms of con- 


stitutional law because John recognized no clear distinction between constitutional and merely 
moral considerations. See Ernst Schubert, Die Staatslehre Johanns von Salisbury (Erlangen 


diss., Berlin, 1897), pp. 36, 49. 
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II 


The doctrine of the Policraticus is that there can be “tyranny” 
wherever there is rulership. “Tyranny exists not only in the case 
of princes, but everyone is a tyrant who abuses power that has 
been granted to him from above over those who are subjected to 
him.” ! “Incommon speech the tyrant is one who oppresses a whole 
people by rulership based on force; and yet it is not only over the 
people as a whole that a man can play the tyrant, but he can do so, 
if he will, in the meanest station.” ? . . . “It is not only kings who 
practice tyranny, but among private men there are a host of tyrants, 
since the power which they have, they turn to some forbidden ob- 
ject.” * These passages illustrate the absence of any clear distinction 
in John’s thought between the moral and the political; abuse of 
public power is conceived simply in terms of a breach of personal 
morality. 

So there may be tyranny on the part of persons holding eccle- 
siastical as well as temporal offices; ‘ and “‘of the two kinds the ec- 
clesiastical tyrant is worse than the temporal.” > Much of John’s 
discussion of the behavior of tyrants has reference to the ecclesiasti- 
cal variety; > but his theory of temporal tyrants is far more com- 
plete and well defined. 

In the sphere of temporal rulership the difference between a 
prince and a tyrant is that the prince obeys “the law,” while the 
tyrant “‘oppresses the people by rulership based upon force, and 
regards nothing as accomplished unless the laws are brought to 
nought and the people reduced to slavery.” ® John then quotes the 
traditional etymology of “‘rex,” which derived it from “‘recte,” and 
gave a basis for the argument that he alone is entitled to the name 

1 viii, 18. “‘Tyrant” is a name frequently applied, from the Carolingian period onward, 
to the feudal magnates who were forcibly extending their authority. Einhard, Vita Karoli, 
ii; Suger, Vita Ludouici, xxiii, Oeuvres, ed. Lecoy de la Marche, pp. 92, 93. 

2 viii, 17. 3 Ibid. ‘ viii, 23. 

5 See especially vii, 17; viii, 17, 23. 

6 viii, 17. The idea that the difference between a prince and a tyrant consists in the fact 
that the one rules in accordance with law, and the other not, goes back in ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion to Gregory the Great, Com. on Job, xv, 20 (in Moralia, xii, Migne, Pat. Lat., LXXV, 
1006). 
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of king who rules rightly.’ This leads to the further inference that 
the will of the prince cannot be unjust or opposed to the law, be- 
cause when it becomes so he then ceases to be truly a prince and 
becomes a tyrant instead. ‘‘The will of the true ruler depends upon 
the law of God . . . but the will of a tyrant is the slave of his desire.”’ 
It is therefore quite proper to say that the will of the prince has the 
force of law, because, in so far as he is truly a prince, his will cannot 
fail to be in accordance with the law.’ ‘Who, indeed, in respect of 
public matters can properly speak of the will of the prince at all, 
since therein he may not lawfully have any will of his own, apart 
from that which the law or equity enjoins, or the calculation of the 
common interest requires? For in these matters his will is to have 
the force of a judgment; and most properly that which pleases him 
therein has the force of law, because his decision may not be at 
variance with the intention of equity.” ‘ 

Having by this sleight-of-hand reconciled the doctrine of a 
“higher law” with the text “Quod principi placet,” it would no 
doubt have been possible for John to proceed to the conclusion later 
reached by Bartolus that some or all of the acts of the tyrant are 
legally void, and that his rule is without authority;*® but he does not 
do so; for his way is here blocked by another current of authority 
to which he could hardly have dared to refuse deference. This is the 
tradition proceeding from the scriptural texts, “The powers that be 
are ordained of God,” ° and “Servants, obey your masters.” 7 The 
tyrant must be regarded as holding his power from God no less than 
the true prince, for “all power is from the Lord God. . . . It is not 
the ruler’s own act when his will is turned to cruelty against his 
subjects, but it is rather the dispensation of God for His good pleasure 
to punish or chasten them. Power is worthy of veneration even when 


1 Hor., Ep., i, 1, 59, 60. The definition seems to have come into serious political thought 
with St Isidore of Seville, Etym., ix, 3, 4 (Migne, Pat. Lat., LX XXII, 342). 


2 viti, 22. 

3 Dante attempted to show realistically that one who was sole monarch of the world must 
have a will directed toward good, for there is no object of selfish ambition left for him to desire 
— de Monarchia, i, 11, 5. ¢ iv, 1. 

5 See Bartolus, de Tyrannia, trans. in E. Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1925), especially c. vii, pp. 134 ff. 
6 iv, 1. 7 vi, 27. 
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it comes as a plague upon the elect.” 1 “‘Even tyrants of the gentiles 
who have been damned unto death from eternity are yet the min- 
isters of God and are called the anointed of the Lord.” * 

In other words, tyranny is a part of God’s providential ordering 
of the universe, and, as such, it must be met with due submission. 
“Every power is good since it is from Him from whom alone are all 
things, and from whom cometh only good. But at times it may not 
be good, but rather evil, to the particular individual . . . upon whom 
it is exercised, though it is good from the universal standpoint, being 
the act of Him who uses our evil for His own good purposes. There- 
fore the rule of a tyrant is good, although there is nothing worse than 
tyranny.” * “‘Because of the wickedness of our generation, who are 
continually provoking against ourselves the wrath of God, it more 
frequently happens that power comes into the hands of bad, than 
of good, men.” * “For tyrants are demanded, introduced, and raised 
to power by sin,” and “are properly deserved by a stiff-necked and 
stubborn people.” ® And just as God inflicts a tyrant upon a sinful 
people, so when they turn from their wickedness, God frees them 
from the oppressor.* A wicked king cannot escape the judgment of 
God. “Run through the sequence of all the histories, and you will 
see in brief the successions of Kings and how they were cut off by 
God, like threads in the warp of a web.” ’ Therefore the best way 
to get rid of tyrants “is for those who are oppressed to take refuge 
humbly in the protection of God’s mercy, and, lifting up undefiled 
hands to the Lord, to pray devoutly that the scourge wherewith they 
are afflicted may be turned aside from them.” * For “the end of 
tyrants is confusion, leading to destruction if they persist in malice, 
to pardon if they repent and return to the way of righteousness.” ® 
Therefore a tyrant should be borne with in patience until he either 
suffers a change of heart or falls in battle, or otherwise meets his end 
by the just judgment of God.!° 

1 iv, 1. 2 viii, 18. 

3 Ibid. This is a commonplace of the 12th century: “‘ De bonis et de malis bene facit Deus 
qui omnia iuste facit atque disponit. Et sic fit ut et malus angelus et malus homo diuinae militent 
prouidentiae.” Hugh of Fleury, Tract de Reg. Pot., i, c. 4. 

* Ibid. 5 viii, 20. 6 Jbid.; also iv, 11. 7 iv, 12. 

8 Cf. Hugh of Fleury, loc. cit. supra, note 8. ® viii, 21. 10 viii, 20. 
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The notion that in God’s good time tyrants are certain to meet 
a bad end is part of the conventional tradition of ecclesiastical politi- 
cal theory. It is found in the early work de Duodecim Abusionibus 
Saeculi,! from which it is taken over by the Carolingian writers. 
According to this text if the King fails in his duty, many evils will 
come upon him and his land, his children will die, enemies will invade 
the provinces, there will be storms and tempests, wild beasts will 
devour the flocks, and his children will not inherit his throne.? In 
other words, his ruin will be brought about through causes wholly 
beyond the control of his subjects. They are encouraged to pray 
and to wait passively in the faith that God is just and will do justice. 
It is the strictly logical conclusion of the doctrine that tyrants are 
ministers sent of God. 

From this conclusion, John of Salisbury strikes off at an incon- 
sistent tangent into one of the most interesting and characteristic 
of his contributions to political thought. His point of departure 
may have been the situation presented when the tyrant commands 
the Christian subject to perform an act which is contrary to the 
divine law. Here John’s theory of the “higher law” compels him to 
say that the subject is bound to decline obedience. God must be 
preferred before man.’ “Loyal shoulders should sustain the power 
of the ruler so long as it is exercised in subjection to God and follows 
His ordinances; but if it resists and opposes the divine command- 
ments, and wishes to make me share in its war against God; then 
with unrestrained voice, I answer back that God must be preferred 
before any man on earth.” 4 

Whether in such a case John advocates active opposition by the 
subject, or merely passive resistance, as Luther was afterwards to do 
on practically the same premisses,’ he does not make entirely clear. 
He appears to feel that as a matter of policy passive resistance is 
ordinarily best. “If princes have departed little by little from the 

1 See above, p. 324, note 10. 

2 de Duodecim Abusionibus Saeculi, ix; Jonas of Orleans, De Inst., Reg., iii; Hincmar of 
Rheims, de Regis Persona et Regio Ministerio, ii. 

2 vi, 9, 12. * vi, 25. 

5 Cf. J. W. Allen, “The Political Conceptions of Luther,” in Tudor Studies, ed. R. W. 
Seton-Watson (London: Longmans, 1924), pp. 98-100. 
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true way, even so it is not well to overthrow them utterly at once, 
but rather to rebuke injustice with patient reproof until finally it 
becomes obvious that they are stiff-necked in evil-doing.”' But 
there may come a time when active resistance is necessary: “Better 
would it be by far were the diadem torn from the head of the prince 
than that the good order of the chief and best part of the common- 
wealth, which is the part concerned with religion, should be destroyed 
at his pleasure.” * 

The right of resistance thus established, the transition is almost 
inevitable to the thought that here is one of the instruments which 
God can use in executing His judgment upon tyrants. Why should 
He be confined to resorting to the use of the inanimate forces of 
nature or the attacks of foreign enemies rather than the arm of 
the tyrant’s oppressed subjects? Since God must have an inter- 
mediary in the physical world through which to administer His 
vengeance, why is not a subject justified in becoming such an inter- 
mediary? “Malice is always punished by God; but sometimes it is 
His own, at others it is a human, hand which He employs to adminis- 
ter punishment to the unrighteous.” * This is apparently the chain 
of inference which resulted in John’s famous doctrine of tyrannicide,* 
a doctrine which perhaps more than any other part of the Policra- 
ticus engaged the attention of later mediaeval thinkers, and which 
emerged into practical prominence during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation.® 

John bases his theory of tyrannicide on the authority of examples 
drawn from scriptural, classical, and ecclesiastical history. Many 
times, he says, the Children of Israel were in bondage to tyrants in 
accordance with the dispensation of God, “and then, when they 
cried aloud to God, they were set free. And when the allotted time 
of their punishment was fulfilled, they were allowed to cast off the 
yoke from their necks by the slaughter of their tyrants; nor is blame 


1 vy, 6. 2 vii, 20. 3 viii, 21. 

* John of Salisbury was the first mediaeval writer to erect tyrannicide into a doctrine and 
defend it with reasoned arguments. See Paul Gennrich, Die Staats- und Kirchenlehre Johanns 
ton Salisbury (Gotha; Perthes, 1894), pp. 106 ff. 

5 See A. Douarche, de Tyrannicidio apud Scriptores xvi. Saeculi (Univ. Paris thesis, 
Paris: Hachette, 1888). 
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attached to any of those by whose valor a penitent and humbled 
people was thus set free, but their memory is preserved in affection 
and honor by posterity as the servants of God.” ! By the example 
of Sisera and Holofernes he “establishes” that “it is just for public 
tyrants to be killed and the people set free for the service of God.” * 
These stories show that the use of “pious dissimulation” to lure 
tyrants to their ruin “is not treachery because it serves the cause 
of the faith, and fights in behalf of charity.” “Even priests of God 
repute the killing of tyrants as piety, and if it should appear to wear 
the semblance of treachery, they say that it is consecrated to God 
by a sacred mystery.” But as for the use of poison against tyrants, 
John says that he has not read that it is ever permitted by any law. 
“Not that I believe that tyrants ought not to be removed from our 
midst, but it should be done without loss of religion and honor.” * 
Similarly, “the histories all teach that none should undertake the 
death of a tyrant who is bound to him by an oath or by the obliga- 
tion of fealty.” * With these limitations, “it is as lawful to kill a 
tyrant as to kill a condemned enemy.” All these passages go merely 
to show that tyrannicide is not unlawful and not that it is a positive 
duty; indeed it is in connection with them that John expresses the 
opinion, already quoted, that usually the safest and most useful 
method of destroying tyrants is for those who are oppressed to pray 
to God that their scourge may be removed; and he praises the for- 
bearance of David, who, “although he had to endure the most 
grievous tyrant, and although he often had an opportunity of de- 
stroying him, yet preferred to spare him, trusting to the mercy of 
God within Whose power it was to set him free without sin.” ® 
Elsewhere, however, John represents tyrannicide as amounting to 
a public duty. “To kill a tyrant,” he says, “‘is not merely lawful but 
right and just. For whosoever takes up the sword deserves to perish 
by the sword. And he is understood to take up the sword who 
usurps it by his own temerity and who does not receive the power 
of using it from God. Therefore the law rightly takes arms against 
him who disarms the laws, and the power of the public rages in fury 
against him who strives to bring to nought the public force. And 


1 viii, 20. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. ‘ Ibid. 5 Ibid, 20. 
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while there are many acts which amount to lése-majesté, none is a 
graver crime than that which is aimed against the body of Justice 
herself. Tyranny therefore is not merely a public crime, but, if 
there could be such a thing, a crime more than public. And if in 
the crime of lése-majesté all men are admitted to be prosecutors, how 
much more should this be true in the case of the crime of subverting 
the laws, which should rule even over emperors? Truly no one will 
avenge a public enemy, but rather whoever does not seek to bring 
him to punishment commits an offence against himself and the 
whole body of the earthly commonwealth.” ! 

John of Salisbury, it seems plain from this passage, had funda- 
mentally no clear conception of the difference between private indi- 
vidual action and public collective action to rid the community of 
a tyrant. Or, rather, he seems to have been completely unable to 
conceive of the community as capable of so ridding itself except by 
private action; the need for, or the possibility of, organized collec- 
tive action is not suggested.? It was the obvious danger latent in the 
irresponsibility of private tyrannicide which caught the attention of 
later thinkers and caused them to repudiate John’s position. St 


Thomas points out that it would be subversive of all civil order if 
private individuals should claim the right to murder their governors 
on the ground that they believed them tyrants. * Coluccio Salutati 
undertakes to answer John specifically and denies that a single person 
or even several together can properly take justice into their own 
hands; the tyrant must be removed, if at all, only by the collective 


1 iii, 15. This passage does not fall within the part of the Policraticus covered by my 
translation. Unlike the references to tyranny in other parts of the work, it seems to emphasize 
usurpation of authority as the essence of tyranny. This suggests a possible foreshadowing of 
the later distinction between “tyrants by defect of title” and “‘tyrants by abuse of power.” 
See Bartolus in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, p. 132. The notion that usurpers — i.e., 
“tyrants by defect of title” — might be lawfully resisted, although it was never lawful to 
resist a legitimate hereditary ruler no matter how he might abuse his power, was advanced 
byan imperialist writer at the end of the eleventh century : Liber de unitate ecclesiae conseruanda, 
i, 18 (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Libelli de Lite, 11, 178 ff.). See A. Fliche, “Les Théories 
Germaniques de la Souveraineté,” Revue Historique (May-June, 1917), CXXV, 1, 14. 

* In the next generation after John of Salisbury, the doctrine of tyrannicide is stated as 
& commonplace by Giraldus Cambrensis, de Principis Instructione, i, 16, Rolls Series, XX1, 
Vili, 56: “‘Percussori tyranni non poena sed palma promittitur.” 

® de Reg. Prin., i, 6. 
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action of the community. The question came to the attention of 
all Europe in a vivid and dramatic way at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when the Council of Constance was called upon to 
condemn a book written by one Jean Petit in which the murder of 
Louis of Orleans at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundy was 
defended on the ground of the right of tyrannicide. Petit cited the 
Policraticus as an authority.’ Gerson replied by arguing that Lo vest 
the right of tyrannicide in a subject would be to make him the legiti- 
mate judge of his ruler; and a legitimate judge, even the king him- 
self, may not condemn an accused person without summons, trial, 
and conviction. “‘Certainly no mere private individual can have 
greater authority over one not lawfully subject to him than a king 
has over his own subjects.” ® 

John of Salisbury had based his doctrine of tyrannicide on the 
conception that a private individual may lawfully act in his private 
capacity to enforce “the law” against his legitimate ruler. What 
later thought brought out was that law can be enforced only by an 
agent holding a legitimate mandate from the community. The 
difference between these two conceptions registers the most momen- 
tous advance in political thought during the interval; and it isolates 
and emphasizes the cardinal element which was missing from the 
political thought of the Policraticus and the whole tradition which 
it represents. John of Salisbury does not seem to have conceived 
that the community, or uniuersitas, could act except through the 
prince.‘ If action was to be taken against him, it had therefore to 
be taken as private individual action.® This seems to stand out 
clearly from the last passage quoted from the Policraticus. The 

1 de Tyrannia, ii, in Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny, p. 92. But Coluccio apparently 


holds that a private individual may assassinate a “tyrant by defect of title.” Ibid., p. 85. 

2 See his Assertio Propositionum aduersus magistrum Ioannum de Gersono, Gerson, Opera 
(Antwerp, 1706), V, 397. 

3 “Reprobatio Assertionum I is Parui, Ibid., V, 363. 

4 This view is definitely expressed by Baldus in the fourteenth century: “‘imperator est 
ipsum imperium,” Com. on Cod., X, Rubr., 1, no. 13; see also Baldus, Consilia, III, clix, nr. 5. 

5 For a survival in the seventeenth century of the notion that there was no agency save 
the conscience of individuals to judge whether a monarch had broken the “fundamental 
laws,” see the passages from Philip Hunton’s Treatise of Monarchy, pp. 17 and 28, quoted and 
criticized in Sir Robert Filmer’s Anarchy of Mized Monarchy in The Freeholder’s Grand In- 


quest (ed. 1680), pp. 265, 272. 
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action there contemplated against the price is public action; but 
public action not taken through the prince cannot be organized 
action; it can only be action by all or any, that is to say, action by 
separate individuals. This is the natural outcome of the patriarchal 
conception of society as an organized hierarchy; it is the same con- 
ception which no doubt lay at the bottom of Bodin’s denial that 
a representative assembly could do more than offer good advice to 
the prince.! 

But meanwhile in John of Salisbury’s own generation another 
idea was taking form, which was to supply this missing element to 
later thought. It was an idea which seems to have had its source 
among the Roman lawyers, and it consisted in identifying the cor- 
porate or organized community with the whole membership of the 
group — the uniuersitas with the populus. Once this idea had taken 
hold, it is no longer necessary to think that the community can act 
as a community only through the prince who is set over them by 
God; from now on they can act through whatever organization they 
choose to shape for themselves. The idea of the King’s trusteeship 
gives way before the idea of an autonomous corporation. The 
uniuersilas ceases to be a mere inert thing whose persona is perma- 
nently delegated to and “borne by” the prince; it becomes an active 
unity, bearing its own persona, and capable of speaking and acting 
for itself, against the prince if need be. This is the idea which is 
already emerging in the speech of Archbishop Hubert at the corona- 
tion of King John of England, above referred to; Hubert says that 
it is the wniuersitas, not merely the clerus et populus, which must 
assent to the choice of a King. In other words the uniuersitas can act 
independently of,and even against, the King. The importance of the 
idea for establishing a check on the King and eliminating the neces- 
sity of resort to tyrannicide comes to a head in Bracton. Bracton, 
like John of Salisbury, says that the King is the vicar of God and 
as such is subject only to God; so that if he abuses his power, there 
is room only for supplication that he should amend his ways, and if 
he will not do this, he must be left to the judgment of God. But 
Bracton no more than John is content with this result; and by the 


1 Six Livres de la République, i, 8. 
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same sort of sudden inconsistency with which John had advanced 
the doctrine of tyrannicide, Bracton turns about upon himself and 
adds that the uniuersitas regni and baronagium, acting through the 
King’s court, may restrain his tyranny.’ Here is the beginning of a 
conception which men were more and more to grasp during the 
thirteenth century, but which they were not to transform into effec- 
tive political practice until the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries.” 

Meanwhile the doctrine of individual action in the form of tyran- 
nicide was, apart from the self-limitation of their own power by 
rulers,’ the only conceivable check upon despotism; and at the same 
time it was the almost necessary inference from the doctrine of a 
“higher law.”’ For, after all, Kings and governments and organized 
communities had no peculiar prerogative to know and enforce that 
law; it was binding upon them no less than upon private individuals, 
and knowledge of it was the result of grace and wisdom, and not of 
official position. If this view was honestly and fully accepted there 
was nothing inherently objectionable in the idea that a private indi- 
vidual might enforce the law by private action; for its precepts were 
definite and uniform and were as accessible to private persons as to 
officials. The doctrine of a higher law carried with it an inevitable 
implication of what to-day would probably be called philosophic 
anarchism.‘ 

It is not hard to see that this philosophic anarchism forms an im- 
portant strain running through the thought of the Policraticus. It 
emerges in John’s yearning for a condition of society where there 
would be no princely rule, but men in a state of innocence would live 
together under “the law” in Christian love. “For if iniquity and 
injustice, banishing charity, had not brought about tyranny, firm 


1 Bracton, iv, 10. 
2 The idea first takes a firm hold in G. Buchanan, de Iure Regni apud Scotos, xxviii, and 


in the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, ed. Laski (London: Bell, 1924), pp. 127-136. 

$ viii, 20. 

4 For John’s individualism, see Paul Gennrich, Die Staats- und Kirchenlehre Johanns von 
Salisbury, p. 14; E. F. Jacob in The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers 
(ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, New York: Holt, 1923), pp. 61 ff. Gennrich, loc. cit., points out the 
significant absence from John’s thought of any consideration of the connection between indi- 
vidual and social life, or of the “transition” from one to the other. 
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concord and perpetual peace would have possessed the peoples of the 
earth forever, and no one would think of enlarging his boundaries. 
Then kingdoms would be as peaceful, according to the great father 
Augustine, and would enjoy as undisturbed repose as the separate 
families in a well-ordered state, or as different persons in the same 
family; or perhaps, which is even more credible, there would be no 
kingdoms at all, since it is clear from the ancient histories that in the 
beginning these were founded by iniquity.” ! Here comes to the 
surface that combined current of Christian and Stoic thought which 
church tradition was to carry forward from the days of the Apostles 
to the days of Godwin and Shelley. The same thought lies behind 
John’s reiterated assertion that it is the function of the prince to 
reign and not to rule *— the true prince says, “I will not rule over 
you, but God shall rule over you”; * under a good prince, it is not 
the prince himself who governs, but the law. 

In other words, the existence of a complete code of intelligible 
laws of divine authority practically eliminates the necessity of gov- 
ernment except as a purely ministerial instrumentality of enforce- 
ment; and in so far as men are good, they will obey without being 
forced. There need not be, there must not be, any subordination 
of one merely human “will” to another; for men can find agreement 
and harmony in their contacts only by being shaped, or by shaping 
themselves, to the passionless reason of the divine law. It is better 
that they should shape themselves than that they should be shaped 
by the power of government. 


Hl 


It is the very inconsistencies in the political thought of the Poli- 
craticus, and its blending of apparently incompatible elements, which 
give it its principal value; for it discloses still in combination a num- 
ber of separate strains of thought whose later dissociation was to 
form the main currents of opposing doctrine for many succeeding 
centuries. It presents the patriarchal theory of monarchy which, in 
union with ideas derived from Renaissance Italy, was to culminate 


1 viii, 17. 2 viii, 20, 22. 3 viii, 22. 
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in the seventeenth-century conception of personal absolutism. It 
foreshadows the doctrine of the divine right of kings in its derivation 
of the ruler’s title directly from God. In its insistence on the superi- 
ority of spiritual over temporal rulers and on the primacy of the 
Apostolic See it contains the elements of the theory of universal 
papal supremacy. In its emphasis on a “higher law” supreme over 
all governments it has its place in the tradition leading up to Coke’s 
doctrine of judicial supremacy. In its insistence that men insofar 
as they are free from sin can live by the law alone and need no gov- 
ernment, it anticipates the Christian communism of the more ad- 
vanced Reformation Sects and modern doctrines of philosophic anar- 
chism. The one outstanding current of thought of which absolutely 
no trace is present is that which was to prove ultimately the most 
fruitful of all — the thought, namely, that the community can or- 
ganize itself for, the accomplishment of its common purposes by 
developing institutions for pooling the ideas and harmonizing the 
ends of its members. 

It seems a futile question to ask which of these various strains of 
thought was dominant in the Policraticus or to seek some way of 
harmonizing their divergent tendencies. The very point for empha- 
sis is that their diversities are the product of the distinctness which 
was to be given them by centuries of subsequent controversy. They 
were able to live together side by side in the Policraticus simply 
because they were not conceived with modern distinctness. Early 
thought, Maitland has somewhere said, is confused thought. “Sim- 
plicity is the outcome of technical subtlety, it is the goal, not the 
starting point. As we go backward, the familiar outlines become 
blurred; the ideas become fluid, and instead of the simple we find 
the indefinite.” ! It is from this point of view that we must read the 
Policraticus. We must not ask exactly where John of Salisbury 
would have drawn the line between princely power and priestly 
supremacy; or between royal discretion and the “higher law.”’ The 
point is that he draws no clear line. Every important idea is deeply 
tinged with much of what we conceive to be its opposite; and it 


1 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 9. 
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carried this tinge with it into its later history. The significance of 
the Policraticus for students of the political ideas of after times 
consists precisely in the fact that it discloses the more or less con- 
fused mass of contradictory ideas in which they were originally em- 
bedded, and which served to limit and correct them. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES 


RELATIONS OF THE INQUISITION TO PETER OF ABANO 
AND CECCO D’ASCOLI 


TuE purpose of this note is to call attention to some additional evidence 
bearing upon the relations of the Inquisition in the early fourteenth century 
to the famous philosopher, astronomer, and medical authority, Peter of 
Abano, and the poet and astrologer, Cecco d’Ascoli — evidence unnoted 
in the treatment of this point in my History of Magic and Experimental 
Science. 

Sante Ferrari ' has noted an important passage embedded in the 48th 
Differentia of the Conciliator in which Peter writes: “And so it is evident 
that the Jacobites labored under a misapprehension, in persecuting me on 
the ground that I held that the intellectual soul was educed from the po- 
tency of matter, with fifty-four other errors ascribed to me, from whose 
hands by the grace of God and an apostolic mandate I have laudably 
escaped.” ? Ferrari seems justified in identifying these ‘Jacobites’ with 
the Dominicans who occupied the convent of St James in Paris, and they 
are apparently the same as the ‘mischief-makers’ to whom Peter refers 


1 Sante Ferrari, I tempi, la vita, le dottrine di Pietro d’ Abano, published in Atti della R. 
Universita di Genova (pubbl. per decreto ed a spese del municipio di Genova), XIV (1900), 
xvi + 490 pp., Genoa, Tipog. R. Istituto Sordomuti. 

This first work was concerned chiefly with Peter’s life and doctrine, and the relation of the 
latter to the learning of his times, on the basis of printed materials. It was supplemented by 
the following study, in which Ferrari gave more attention to MSS of Abano’s works, limiting 
himself, however, to those in Italian and Parisian libraries. But of these he notes a number 
which are not included in my “Bibliography of Abano’s Writings” History of Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science, II (1923), 917-26. 

Sante Ferrari, Per la biografia e per gli scritti di Pietro d’ Abano (Note ed aggiunte al volume 
I tempi, la vita, le dottrine di Pietro d Abano), published in Memorie della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche, e Filologiche, Serie Quinta, XV, vii (1918), 
629-727. 

I much regret not having been able to refer to these elaborate studies in my chapter on 
Peter of Abano, but owing to their publication in periodicals they are very hard to come at, 
even the largest libraries not cataloguing them under their author’s name. I shall refer to 
them henceforth as Ferrari (1900), and Ferrari (1918). 

Sante Ferrari published another paper, entitled, “‘Intorno ai libri astronomici di Pietro 
d’Abano,” Rivista Ligure di scienze, lettere ed arti, Genova, 1916. I have not seen it but presume 
that it is largely identical with the section, “I libri astronomici,” in Ferrari (1918), pp. 692-715. 

2 “Et ideo apparet hic erroneus intellectus Jacobitarum me persequentium tamquam 
posuerim animam intellectiuam de potentia educi materiae cum aliis mihi 54 ascriptis erroribus, 
a quorum manibus gratia dei et apostolica mediante laudabiliter euasi.” 
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in the 9th Differentia of the Conciliator.! The passage also helps to explain 
Michael Savonarola’s account of Peter’s trouble with the Dominicans of 
Paris, and his assertion that Peter induced the king and university to call 
a council of doctors of theology, whom he convinced by forty-five argu- 
ments (45 instead of 54?) that the Dominicans were the heretics and not he. 
In going on to assert, however, that, as a result, the Dominicans were 
driven from Paris as heretics and exiles for thirty-two years, Michael 
Savonarola has probably confused this affair with the later disputes at 
Paris concerning the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin and the Doc- 
trines of the Dominican, Jean de Monzon, in 1384 and 1387, as a result of 
which the University of Paris deprived the Dominicans of their chair of 
theology and of academic degrees for a space of seventeen years.” 

Sertorio Orsato, in his Historia di Padova (1678), quoted a document 
of May 22, 1307, now lost, in which the Commune of Padua, in receiving 
under its protection the abbey of Praglia, referred the matter to “sapientes 
electi ex uigore reformationis factae in fauorem Petri de Albano tempore Domini 
Ponzini de Pizenardis olim potestatis Paduae.” This has been taken by 
Ferrari * and others to imply that by a previous decree the Commune had 
taken Peter under its protection against the Inquisition, but the words 
“ex uigore reformationis factae in fauorem Petri de Albano” suggest rather 
that the authorities had found it necessary to make some change in the 
University Statutes (reformatio is the word regularly used for this), pre- 
sumably in connection with some special arrangement with Peter of Abano 
or with an offer of unusually high salary in order to lure him away from 
Paris. 

Biscaro, however, in his recent study of the activities of the Inquisition 
in Lombardy from 1292 to 1318, based upon manuscripts in the Vatican 
Archives, notes that in 1312 the accounts of the inquisitor, Friar Rogerius 
de Petriolo, record the expenditure of a small sum on wine at a consultation 
held by the inquisitor of Padua with the doctors and learned men concern- 
ing the affair or fate of Master P. de Albano,‘ by whom Peter of Abano is 


1 Indeed, in the edition of the Conciliator (Venetiis mandato et expensis nobilis uiri domini 
Luceantonii de Giunta Florentini: Anno domini. 1522. die.17. Februarii.) which I consulted 
to verify Ferrari’s quotation the words “ differentia 9,” occur between “ materiae”’ and “cum,” 
so that the translation would run, “. . . on the ground that I held in my ninth chapter that 
the intellectual soul was educed from the potency of matter. 

2 See Histoire Littéraire de la France, XXIV, 241 and 263. 

3 Ferrari (1900), pp. 117 ff. 

4 Gerolamo Biscaro, “Inquisitori ed eretici lombardi, 1292-1318,” in Miscellanea di 
Storia Italiana, third series, XIX (1921), 445-558. This particular passage is given at p. 542 
from fol. 143 of Archivio Vaticano, Reg. Ellect. N. 133, and reads: “‘(xi) Item eodem mense 
quum habitum fuit consilium per inquisitorem paduanum cum doctoribus et sapientibus de 
facto magistri P. de Albano, in vino — 4s.” 
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presumably meant. Whether this conference led to the taking of any action, 
we are not informed, but it seems to show that the Inquisition still had its 
eye on Peter after he left Paris and came to Padua. 

Biscaro’s study further serves to correct the following statement which 
I made upon the basis of previous works upon the Inquisition: “If Peter’s 
property were confiscated as that of a heretic, it would naturally be con- 
fiscated by the Commune of Padua, the same secular power to which he 
would be handed over for execution in case he were condemned to the 
stake.” But from the financial records of receipts and expenditures kept 
by several inquisitors in Lombardy at this time and preserved in the Vatican 
Archives, it appears that the Holy Office took a large part, if not all, of the 
deceased person’s effects, and also frequently imposed severe fines upon 
heretics during their lifetime. Even so, the inquisitors often failed to pay 
their way. 

The persecution of Peter of Abano and the execution of Cecco d’Ascoli 
have often been ascribed to the jealousy of rival physicians or officious 
colleagues or the machinations of personal enemies. That there may have 
been some truth in such reports is seen from the case of one Angelo da 
Arezzo, noted in Biscaro’s monograph.' Of this very Angelo, Cecco says 
in his de Principiis (ed. P. G. Boffito, 1903), p. 36, “Quando somniauit 
comedere ficus, semper inerit sibi angustia.”” Angelo was professor of phil- 
osophy at Bologna at a salary of 100 lire,? and was condemned for heresy 
and fined 250 lire by the inquisitor, Nicolaus da Ripatransonis, in 1311. 
But Angelo thereupon brought accusation of calumny against two men, one 
of whom was Master Giuliano dei Preverti, doctor of medicine and astrology, 
and in March of the following year Giuliano was fined 350 lire and the 
other calumniator 125 lire by the new inquisitor, Fra Roger, while Angelo 
was declared innocent. When Roger made his financial report, the culprits 
had thus far been able to pay only 175 and 35 lire respectively of their 
fines, while a third master, Bettino da Castello, who also had been fined 
125 lire, was so poor that he could only turn over some books, which Roger 
still had on his hands. Despite this very discreditable incident in his early 
career, Giuliano, the aforesaid doctor of medicine and astrology, appears 
to have become a university lecturer from 1321 to 1342.’ 

Peter of Abano was often mentioned with high praise in citations, lists 
of physicians, and other contexts by writers of the two following centuries, 
either scientific or medical or historical, and usually without reference to 
a trial or death at the hands of the Inquisition or the least hint of any 
stigma resting upon his name. There are, of course, exceptions, such as the 


1 Biscaro (1921), pp. 493, 494. 
2 C. Ghirardacci, Historia de Bologna, II (1657), 56. 
3 F. Cavazza, Le scuole dell’ antico Studio di Bologna, Milan, 1896, p. 157. 
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accounts by Thomas of Strassburg and Michael Savonarola which I have 
already noted in my book, but I have in mind now the general run of 
passages that I have seen since. These eulogistic allusions of later writers 
are, it is true, usually brief and rather general. Even so, some suggestion 
of so sensational a fact as death for heresy or while under trial or awaiting 
trial for heresy might be looked for in them, had this been the case. The 
following passage from Coluccio Salutati’s Tractatus de Nobilitate Legum et 
Medicine, composed in 1399,' is perhaps a fair example of the general run 
of such references, although it is fuller than many of them. In his ninth 
chapter, after listing various other famous Italian physicians of the past 
century or so, — Thaddeus Florentinus, Turisianus, also of Florence, Dino 
del Garbo and his son Tommaso,’ Gentile da Foligno, Christofanus de 
Honestis of Bologna, — Salutati continues, “But to be placed above all I 
firmly believe is Peter of Abano of Padua who published in medicine a book 
of the greatest divinity which is called Conciliator, also expounded the 
Problems of the Philosopher, a universal genius indeed rather than a medi- 
cal man, and a true philosopher, than whom you hardly have any more 
illustrious among men of medicine.” * 

But to this general failure of subsequent writers who cite Peter of Abano 
to refer to his trial for heresy I have run across one further exception in 
the case of the work of John Michael Albert of Carrara, de Constitutione 
Mundi. This John was born in 1438, as he himself tells us, and lived to 
1490. He wrote the aforesaid work for Boniface, the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. It appears never to have been printed and to be little known; I have 
read it in a manuscript at Florence.‘ After stating that Peter of Abano 
ascribed Noah’s flood to a conjunction of the planets in the Conciliator, 
John Michael Albert adds that he was accused of heresy on this account 
before (or perhaps simply ‘in the time of’) Pope John XXII, and defended 
his position before a council of ecclesiastics, contending also that the con- 


1 T have read Salutati’s work in two manuscripts in the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
both of the fifteenth century: Laurent. Plut. 78, cod. 11 and Strozzi, MS. 95. It also was 
printed in Venice, 1542, but this edition is rare; the British Museum, for example, does not 
have a copy of it, although there is one in Florence which I consulted. 

2 Tommaso, who died in 13870, was Dino’s son, of course, and not his father, as incorrectly 
stated in my History of Magic and Experimental Science, 11, 967, note 1. 

3 “|... sed omnibus anteponendum ferme censeo Petrum de Hebeno Paduanum qui 
maxime diuinitatis librum qui Conciliator dicitur edidit in medicina quoque problemata philos- 
ophi declarauit, uirum quidem uniuersalem plusquam medicum uereque philosophum quo 
forte non habetis inter medicos clariorem.” 

* Ashburnham MS. 198, fol. 1r: “Ioannis Michaelis Alberti Carariensis excellentissimi 
philosophi ad praestantissimum principem Bonifacium Marchoinem montis ferrati opus 
nelytum de constitutione mundi feliciter incipit.” 

Apostolo Zeno, Dissertazioni Vossiane (Venezia, 1752), II, 31, mentioned a fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS. of our work in the library of Turin. 
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fusion of tongues was under the empire of certain stars, although he granted 
that the amount of water in the flood might have exceeded that which the 
influence of the conjunction and the forces of nature would account for.' 
John does not say whether Peter’s defense was acceptable to the ecclesi- 
astical assembly or no,” but his dating it under John XXII is an interesting 
confirmation, though perhaps not worth much, of the evidence that Peter 
dedicated his de Venenis to John XXII and so lived beyond 1315 or 1316, 
the dates commonly given for Peter’s death. 

This same John Michael Albert, as it happens, also has a brief allusion 
to the heresy and condemnation of Cecco d’Ascoli which seems not to have 
been hitherto noted and which offers a new specific suggestion, not made 
by Villani and the manuscript copies of the inquisitorial sentence or rela- 
tions of Cecco’s death,’ namely: that the feature in Cecco’s astrological 
teaching and writing which was regarded as heretical was his impugning 
the miraculous character of the Virgin birth. The passage reads: “Cecco 
d’Ascoli reached such a point of insanity that he said that it was natural 
that a virgin (or, the Virgin) conceive, for which error he was condemned 
to be burned. And, indeed, unless he has changed his opinion for the better, 
he now sighs in hell.” * But we do not find such an opinion supported in 
the works of Cecco as they have reached us. Furthermore, John Michael 
Albert writes considerably more than a century after the event; his utter- 


1 Ashburnham 198, fol. 121v: “Et conciliator quidem propter hoc apud Joannem XXII 
maximum presulem heresis accusatus est quia ex stellarum potestate id futurum procognosci 
non posset quod nulli nature hoc est debito uniuersi ordine repugnaret ipse in ecclesiasticorum 
concilium accersitus disputauit non modo diluuium sed et linguarum diuisionem que similiter 
omnem nature ordinem transcendit sub quorundam astrorum imperio contigisse asserens 
naturale esse ut diluuium contigeret, augmentum tamen eius tam immensum nature uires 
excessisse quum et si tota terre ipsius moles resolueretur fieretque inde aqua uix posset spatium 
illud ingens aque mediique aeris occupare quod tamen esse non uerum constat cum sit decies 
tanta.” 

2 He himself, however, goes on to give (at fol. 122v) four causes of floods, all of which 
are astrological. 

3 In this connection I may add to the MSS noted at II, 951, 952, of my History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, a notice of two MSS given by Jacopo Morelli, I codici manoscritti 
volgari della Libreria Naniana, Venezia, 1776. 

Naniano cod. volg. 114, 17th century: I. Vita e morte di Cecco d’Ascoli, Incipit “la morte 
di Cecco d’Ascoli . . .”” II. Sentenza di Frate Accursio di Firenze dell’ Ordine de’ Minori 
contro Cecco d’Ascoli, pronunziata in Firenze a’ xv settembre MCCCXXVII. Incipit “Noi 
frate Accursio ...” The first item consists chiefly of stories of feats of magic ascribed to 
Cecco. A more correct text of the second item or inquisitorial sentence was contained in Na- 
niano cod. volg. 115, saec. xvi. 

These MSS I have not seen, and I do not know where they are at present to be found. 

4 Florence MS. Ashburnham 198, fol. 38v: “Franciscus Esculanus in tantem insaniam 
creuit ut dixerit naturale fuisse ut uirgo conciperet propter quem errorem damnatus est ut 
igne cremaretur. Et profecto nisi sententiam mutarit in melius nunc et in herebo suspirat.” 
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ance is very brief, though specific enough; and he gives no authority for 
his assertion. It may be added that John Michael Albert was very favor- 
ab:y inclined to astrology in the broad sense himself, although he occasion- 
ally maintains his orthodoxy by such passages as that quoted concerning 
Cecco. I hope to treat of the contents of his work and its relation to those 
of Ristoro d’Arezzo and Paul of Venice in another paper.' 


Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University. 


THE UNCIAL FRAGMENT OF THE LETTERS OF THE 
YOUNGER PLINY 


THE uncial fragment of the Letters of the Younger Pliny — one of the many 
treasures of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York— contains at 
the top of one of the pages a note in French, transliterated by Dr Lowe 
and myself,? with an improvement by M. Omont.’ The note reads: 

A tous ceulz qui ces presentes lettres verront et orront Jehan de Suavenieres 
garde du scel de la provoste de Meaulx & Francois Belon clerc Juré de par le Roy 
nostre sire 4 ce faire, salut. Sachient tuit que par. 

Assuming, with Dr Lowe’s agreement, that the note was added in the 
fifteenth century, I used it as evidence that the manuscript, written, we 
thought, most probably in Italy, was in France at least in the latter part 
of the Middle Ages, and was preserved not far from Paris. I tried to 
show that it had once formed part of the ancient manuscript used by Aldus 
Manutius in his epoch-making edition of the Letters in 1508. At least it is 
clear that like Aldus’s codex, which was brought down to him from Paris 
by the Venetian ambassador, it was reposing somewhere near Paris before 
1508. We did not attempt an exact dating of the note, being satisfied that 
the script was surely earlier and not later than 1508 — the main point 
with which I was concerned. On that matter any possible doubt is dispelled 
by information kindly sent me in a recent letter from M. Omont. He states 
that his friend, H. Stein, calls his attention to two documents in the Royal 
Belgian Archives at Brussels (Chartes de Brabant et de Limbourg, Nos 5800, 
5819) which are the work of “Jean de Sauvéniéres, garde du sceau de la 
prévété de Meaux,” and that they are dated September 19, and November 
4, 1881. Whether the note in the Morgan fragment was written before or 
after that year I have no means of telling. That it was done before the 


Aldine Edition appeared, I think everybody will concede. 
E. K. Rano. 


1 To appear soon in The Romanic Review. 
2 A Sixth Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1922, p. 21. 3 Bibliotheque de 0 Ecole des Chartes, 1922, p. 474. 
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Notes 
A MANUSCRIPT OF TOURS, No. 286 


In tracing the history of abbreviations in mediaeval manuscripts we are 
coming more and more clearly to suspect a continuity of practice from the 
Roman Empire down into the early Middle Ages. Nobody has done more 
to illuminate this dark period than Mr Lindsay who, in his Notae Latinae 
(Cambridge, England, 1915) and in an article in Classical Philology, XI 
(1916), 270 ff., has brought into prominence several manuscripts most im- 
portant as sources of ancient symbols of abbreviation. To this list one 
significant addition should be made, I believe, namely, a manuscript of 
Tours, No. 286, containing the de Musica of St Augustine. Specutvm will 
publish before long an extended account of this manuscript and the systems 
of ancient abbreviations which it contains. E. K. Rann 


A WELSH BRANCH OF THE ARTHUR FAMILY-TREE 


In the Welsh stories of Arthur, many of the Triads and the three published 
Bruts we find the counterpart of Gawain referred to constantly as Gwalch- 
mei ap Gwyar, “Gwalchmei [Gawain] the son of Gwyar.”’ In the French 
romances, however, as well as in Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Latin 
chroniclers, Gawain is the son of King Lot and Arthur’s sister, Anna. Who, 
then, is Gwyar? The subject is complicated, as will be seen from an exami- 
nation of the views expressed about the identity of Gwyar by various 
Arthurian scholars. 

In a note on Gwalchmei the late Professor Bruce wrote: “Gwalchmei’s 
father in Kulhwch and Olwen is named Gwyar.”! In an earlier article 
Loth expressed the opinion that Gwyar is probably not Gwalchmei’s father 
but his mother: 

La version galloise de Gaufrei transforme Loth en Llew, fils deCynvarch ... 
L’Auteur du Brut Tysilio, voulant concilier Gaufrei qui fait de Loth [Llew] le pére 
de Walgainus [Gwalchmeil], et la tradition galloise qui le qualifie de fils de Gwyar, 
le donne bien comme beau-frére d’Arthur, mais ajoute et de Gwyar, mére de Gwalch- 
mai Vempereur (ef oedd vrawd yngyfraith y Arthyr ac y Wyar, mam Walchmei 
amherawdwr. Myv. Arch., p. 464).? 


1 J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Géttingen and Baltimore, 1923), 
I, 41, note 8. The same name, it may be noted, is given Gwalchmei’s parent in the Peredur, 
Gereint and Enid, The Dream of Rhonalbwy, the Triads and the Bruts. For the appearances of 
Gwalchmei ap Gwyar in these stories see the indexes to Sir John Rhys and Dr J. G. Evans, 
The Text of the Mabinogion and Other Welsh Tales from the Red Book of Hergest (Oxford, 1887), 
and to J. Loth, Les Mabinogion (2d ed., Paris, 1913). San-Marte, too, assumes that Gwyar 
is Gwalchmei’s father. See San-Marte (i.e., A. Schulz), Gottfried’s von Monmouth Historia 
Regum Britanniae . . . und Brut Tysilio (Halle, 1854), p. 380, note 7. 

2 J. Loth, “Le roi Loth des Romans de la Table Ronde,” Revue Celtique, XVI (1895), 86. 
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Loth does not appear to take account of the fact, however, that in this 
same version Llew [Loth] is said to be the husband of Arthur’s sister, 
Anna,! although it would not, of course, be an unparalleled instance were 
we to find Llew’s [Loth] wife given two different names in one version of 
the Brut.? 

Sir John Rhfs takes the feminine sex of Gwyar for granted and suggests 
that in an early version of the story there was an incestuous union between 
Arthur and his sister, Gwyar, of which Mordred was one offspring and 
Gawain possibly another. He also assumes that Gwyar was the wife of 
King Llew [Loth]‘ and suggests that the etymology of the name Gwyar, 
which seems to mean blood that has been shed, “places the bearer of it on 
the level of the Irish Morrigu as a war-fury.” > Miss L. A. Paton in citing 
this passage says of the name Gwyar, “But, if it belongs to Gwalchmei’s 
mother at all when put beside Geoffrey’s words it places its bearer on a 
nearer level with the war-goddess Ana.*”’ This is an interesting suggestion. 

In the Welsh stories of Arthur mentioned above (p.344) and in the 
Triads no information whatever is to be obtained about Gwyar; for there 
is never any indication as to which parent is meant in the appearances of 
“Gwalchmei ap Gwyar.”’ In the numerous references to Gwalchmei in the 
three published Bruts’ we find exactly the same situation with the single 
exception of the passage cited by Loth (see p. 344 supra). This passage in 
full reads: 


Ac o dyna ydaeth Arthyr hyt ynghaer Efroc y gynnal y lys erbyn nadolic. Ac 
yna tost vy gan Arthyr weled yr eglwyssau wedy distryw or Saeson a lad y maibion 
len. Ac y roes Arthyr y Aron ap Cynvarch Ysgottlont ac y Elw ap Cynvarch 
iarllaeth Lindessi cans ef oed vrawd yngyfraith y Arthyr ac y Wyar mam Walchmai 
amherawdr. Ac y Yrien ap Cynvarch y roded Reged.—‘And thenceforth Arthur 
came to the city of York to hold court about Christmas time. And there it was 
difficult for Arthur to see the churches destroyed by the Saxons and the young clerics 


1 Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (2d ed., Denbigh, 1870), p. 464, right-hand column. 

2 For example, in the Serglige Conculaind (Sick-Bed of Cuchulain), ed. E. Windisch, Irische 
Texte, I (Leipzig, 1880), 197-234, where two versions have been pieced together, Cuchulain’s 
wife is called Ethne Inguba at the beginning of the story and Emer further on. 

3 J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), p. 21. 

Ibid., pp. 227-28. 

5 p. 169. 

6 L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Radcliffe College 
Monograph No. 13 (Boston, 1903), p. 140. Miss Paton gives in a note a reference to the pas- 
sage in which San-Marte refers to Gwyar as Gwalchmei’s father. 

7 Ystorya Brenhined y Brytanyeit, ed. J. Rhys and J. G. Evans, The Text of the Bruts 
from the Red Book of Hergest (Oxford, 1890) (this will be hereafter referred to as Red-Book 
Brut), pp. 40-256; Brut Tysilio in the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (2d ed., Denbigh, 1870), 
pp. 434-75; Brut G. ab Arthur, ibid., pp. 476-554. 
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killed. And Arthur gave to Aron ap Cynvarch Scotland and to Elw ap Cynvarch 
the earldom of Lindsey, for he was brother-in-law te Arthur and to Gwyar, the 
mother of Gwalchmei the emperor, and to Urien ap Cynvarch he gave Reged.’ ! 


This, then, is all that we can learn about Gwyar, simply that she was “the 
mother of Gwalchmei the emperor.” 

*Gwalchmei ap Llew”’ is referred to in the Bruts;? and in each one of 
the versions it is directly stated that Anna is Llew’s [Loth’s] wife.* There is 
never any attempt by the Welsh authors to reconcile or to explain the two 
Gwalchmei’s; but it is evident that Gwalchmei ap Llew follows the tradition 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, while Gwalchmei ap Gwyar of the Brut Tysilio 
must come from native sources. 

Moreover, Gwyar is not the only character unknown to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. That Llew [Loth], Urien [Urianus], and Arawn [Auguselus] 
were all sons of a certain “Cynvarch” is emphasized in all three of the 
Bruts.4 Yet this genealogy of Cynvarch is unknown to Geoffrey. Howel 
[Hoelus], who, according to Geoffrey, is the son of Arthur’s sister and 
Dubricius, King of Armorica, is in the Welsh Bruts always “‘Howel ap 
Emyr Llydaw.” > However closely the authors of the Welsh Bruts may 
have followed Geoffrey of Monmouth for their histories, it is certain from 
these genealogies that they were also making use of independent Celtic 
tradition. 

1 Brut Tysilio, pp. 463-64. 

2 Red-Book Brut, p. 196; Brut Tysilio, p. 464, left-hand column; Brut G. ab Arthur, p. 535, 


left-hand column. 
3 Red-Book Brut, pp. 180, 181; Brut Tysilio, p. 461, right-hand column; Brut G. ab Arthur, 


p. 529, right-hand column. 
* Red-Book Brut, p. 194; Brut Tysilio, pp. 463, 464; Brut G. ab Arthur, p. 534, left-hand 


column. 
5 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Regum Britanniae, ix, 2; Bruts, passim. 


Evance.tia H. WALLER, 
Radcliffe College. 
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History of Mediaeval Philosophy, by Maurice ‘de Wulf, translated by Ernest C. Messinger. 
Vol. I, ‘From the Beginnings to Albert the Great.” Pp. xvi, 416. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

Tuat students of philosophy will welcome with open arms this new volume 
of Professor de Wulf goes without saying. It will receive an especially 
warm reception in the United States, where so little is known of mediaeval 
philosophy and what is known is too often a curious compound of preju- 
dices, half-truths, and errors. During the last fifty years European scholars 
have been working the rich deposit of the philosophical theories of the 
Middle Ages with truly amazing results. One has only to mention the 
Bibliotheca of Ehrle, the Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters of Baeumker, the critical publications of the Franciscans of Quarrachi, 
the Philosophes Belges of Louvain, the writings of Grabbmann, Pelzer, and 
a host of other admitted authorities, to know how extensive and serious has 
been the work of reconstructing the genuine philosophy of the Middle Ages. 
Unfortunately, most of what has been accomplished on the Continent has 
remained a sealed book to the great body of American readers, especially 
to students of philosophy who have failed, until recently, to appreciate the 
manifold possibilities for contemporary philosophy contained in Scholastic 
thought. The History of Mediaeval Philosophy of Professor de Wulf sup- 
plies the needed link with the past. Henceforth it cannot but be looked 
upon as an unforgivable fault for any thinker to write in any but an exact 
way about the teachings or opinions of the Scholastic philosophers. More- 
over, this volume should help to correct some of the curiously false impres- 
sions current in certain circles both regarding the nature and extent of the 
philosophical activity of the Schoolmen. 

The general impression which one takes away from the reading of this 
book is of amazement at the fertility of these old philosophers and at the 
almost perfect liberty which they enjoyed in the expression of their views. 
If there ever existed an institution where academische Freiheit was a reality, 
it was the University of Paris in the thirteenth century. Here Thomist 
warred with Scotist, Aristotelian with Platonist, philosopher with theolo- 
gian, and scientist with both of them, to produce an intellectual atmosphere 
vibrating with life and which extended its influence into every corner of the 
Western world, and into every aspect of mediaeval living and thinking. 

Professor de Wulf in this new edition — it is really a new work, not a 
new edition — has not changed materially the method of presentation 
which he employed in the first edition which appeared almost twenty-five 
347 
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years ago. Undoubtedly many prefer to see a book of this type ordered in 
the fashion which the present volume follows. Its reference value certainly 
is greatly increased by the division of subject-matter into logical sections, 
clearly marked off and easy to be found. To others, however, the formal 
textbook appearance will be a bit disconcerting since they much prefer to 
have subject-matter handled somewhat in the manner which Professor 
Gilson adopted in La Philosophie au Moyen Age. 

There is one feature of the present work beyond all compare — the 
bibliographies. Exact, scientific, practically complete, they demonstrate 
the wide acquaintance with every aspect of mediaeval philosophy which 
de Wulf possesses. Particularly valuable is his list of sources (pp. 31-43) 
which is intended to supplement and complete the list mentioned by Baum- 
gartner in the last edition of Uberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philos- 
ophie. Each chapter of the History of Mediaeval Philosophy, too, is followed 
by an extensive, well-chosen bibliography. The present reviewer very 
carefully went over every list of references and can testify that, as far as 
he is aware, no important work in any language seems to have escaped the 
industrious search of Professor de Wulf. 

The translation at times is bad and in general lacks both clarity and 
precision, to say nothing of distinction. Such phrases as “‘to put in dis- 
grace” (p. 87) and “when he became a Master, he officially accomplished 
the scholastic acts” (p. 252), to cite only two examples at random, are 
inexpressibly poor. The faults of translation are probably due to the haste 
with which the work was pushed, a fact which is evidenced as well by the 
great number of typographical errors. One may excuse a faulty translation; 
there is no possible excuse for slovenly proof-reading. 

I find myself in perfect agreement with Professor de Wulf on the two 
main theses of his book. In the first place, he contends that there existed in 
the Middle Ages systems of philosophy in the technical sense of the term. 
Secondly, the system known as Scholasticism was the chief one and repre- 
sents a common fund of principles accepted by the great majority of West- 
ern thinkers, despite the fact that they differed from one another in many, 
and often important details. In no other way can we explain the economic, 
political, artistic, and religious tendencies, all of which exhibit in a surprising 
way the notes of unity and universality, of those centuries. Philosophy was 
recognized quite universally as the highest pursuit of the human mind and, 
despite the exaggerations to which over-emphasis on metaphysical specula- 
tion often led, the net result of the almost feverish philosophical and theo- 
logical activity of the Scholastics was to develop an outstanding civilization. 
The Scholastic synthesis was not a mere working over or harmonizing of 
Platonism with Aristotelianism; it represents an effort to create, in a series 
of solutions dependent on one another and linked up with a few master 
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ideas, an answer to all the great problems of philosophy. As de Wulf points 
out, “there are three doctrines the unifying function of whichs are above 
all easily recognized, and which are found everywhere, as the pointed arch 
is ground in all the corners of a Gothic cathedral. These doctrines are: 
intellectualism, the value of personality, and the idea of God” (p. 311). 

The presence or absence of these doctrines makes a philosophy Scho- 
lastic and by the use of this criterion de Wulf divides the different systems 
and writers into their several groups. Thus he classes Scotus Eriugena 
amongst the non-Scholastics. Some historians might object to this designa- 
tion since Scotus is generally looked upon as the first of the Scholastics. 
There can be no question of the fact that in many of his teachings he is 
Scholastic and that in point of time he antedates the Scholastic system- 
makers. He has also deeply influenced many Scholastics, particularly Irish 
thinkers, the history of whose pantheistic leanings yet remains to be written. 
The monism of the de Diuisione Naturae, however, is so prominent a 
characteristic of the thought of Scotus and so essential to an understanding 
of his metaphysics and psychology that it seems impossible, because of these 
tendencies, to bring him under the classification “‘Scholastic,” the principles 
of which were fundamentally dualistic and realistic. 

The first portion of the History of Mediaeval Philosophy which treats of 
philosophy in the ninth and tenth centuries does not compare in interest 
with the later sections; in fact it is the weakest part of the book. Little, of 
course, is known about that early period. What is presented is given in so 
concise a fashion that its true significance cannot be grasped and its influ- 
ence on subsequent thought is not fully pointed out. Neither does Pro- 
fessor de Wulf give us a complete picture of the utter ruin of everything 
intellectual which preceded the birth of Scholasticism. He is much more 
fortunate when later on he describes the civilization of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries which ushered in and accompanied the construction 
of the philosophical syntheses of Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. The new Latin translations, the foundation of 
the Universities, the rise of the mendicant orders, are finely evaluated, 
although their relations to the reigning Scholasticism are not brought out 
as clearly as we might desire. One would have expected more than a chap- 
ter (chap. viii) to have been devoted to Byzantine and Arabian philoso- 
phy, although it must be admitted that de Wulf is careful at all times to 
trace in each philosopher he studies the influence of such thinkers as Avi- 
cenna and Averrhoes. 

A considerable amount of attention is given to the problem of universals, 
which was the central one of Scholastic philosophy, as it is and always will 
be of every philosophy. De Wulf is careful to note that despite the fact 
that this problem played so prominent a role in early Scholasticism, it 
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must not be regarded as the only problem which the Scholastics attacked, 
as some writers continue to assert. It is true that in the twelfth century 
Scholastics bestowed upon it an exaggerated importance, so much so that 
John of Salisbury was led to utter his famous complaint that the problem 
of universals was one “in qua laborans mundus iam senuit, in qua plus 
temporis consumptum est quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio con- 
sumpserit Caesarea domus.” 

The attempt to solve the problem, however, made necessary a workable 
logic and an acceptable metaphysics, to both of which tasks the philosophy 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries devoted its efforts and both of which 
it succeeded in achieving. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that on several points the conclusions 
which de Wulf reaches are open to debate. This is particularly true with 
reference to his assigning definite positions and doctrines to certain philoso- 
phers. For example, the estimate of Abelard made by Professor Gilson 
differs in many ways from that of de Wulf. Likewise, one might prefer 
Gilson’s picture of St Bonaventure to the one drawn by de Wulf, although 
both agree in this, that Bonaventure was a true philosopher and not merely 
a mystic as he is so often represented to have been. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the merits of the History of Mediaeval 
Philosophy. It is now regarded as a standard work on the period, and is 
likely to remain so for a long time. Professor de Wulf merits well of all 
lovers of mediaeval philosophy, so well that it will be next to impossible to 
repay in any adequate way the debt of gratitude which the learned world 
owes this famous son of Harvard and Louvain. 


The Key to the Study of St Thomas, from the Italian of Msgr Francesco Olgiati, trans. by John 
S. Zybura. St Louis, Mo. and London: B. Herder, 1925. Pp. viii, 176. $1.25. 


Tuis monograph in its Italian form is entitled L’ Anima di San Tommaso 
and is the work of Francesco Olgiati, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Milan. The thesis is that the philosophy of Being underlies the 
Thomist system and offers the only sound explanation of the positions 
successively taken by St Thomas on the problems of logic, psychology, 
ethics, and natural theology. That the Thomist philosophy is fundamentally 
ontological is beyond all controversy; that one has grasped the full import 
of tbis philosophy when he understands its ontological base is stretching 
a point, admirable in itself, too far. At any rate, the essay only pretends to 
be a ‘key.’ Many will find it a rather ornate key, not the soundly analytical 
and discerning critique one has the right to look forward to, judging the 


contents of the book by its title. 
James H. Ryan, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Somerset Bateman, Simon de Montfort, His Life and Work. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 
1923. Pp. 292. 7/6. 

AN interesting account of the life of Simon de Montfort, but one that 
throws no new light upon the activities of the great earl. Mr Bateman is 
an ardent admirer of Simon and has read widely in chronicles and modern 
books that deal directly or indirectly with his hero. He has an eye for the 
picturesque, and has woven into his narrative many quaint, though some- 
times irrelevant, incidents from the chronicles. There is, however, a lack 
of discrimination in the use of authorities, and no attempt has been made 
to solve any of the serious problems of the period of baronial rule. Thus, 
while the book is pleasant reading, it fails to meet the need of an adequate 
biography in English of Simon de Montfort. 


James F. WILLARD, 
University of Colorado. 


G. R. Gatsraitu, The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360. Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Pp. xvi, 286. 


THE evidence that St Dominic has been justly called a great organizer lies 
in the book under review. Though the broad outlines and a few of the de- 
tails of the organization of the Dominican Order during its early days have 
been known, it has remained for Mrs Galbraith to fill in the picture. The 
book is a model of clearness of arrangement and of sound learning. The 
chapter headings indicate its scope: ‘The Ancestry of the Dominican Con- 
stitutions’; ‘The Chapters’; ‘The Officers’; ‘Origin and Development.’ Of 
the several appendices the most valuable contains the constitutiones of 
1358-1363. 

The outstanding characteristics of the organization set forth in the 
constitutiones left by St Dominic and modified in later years are its central- 
ization and its representative basis. To these may be added the ease of 
revision. From the smallest convent to the master-general and the genera- 
lissimum chapter there were noloose ends. What is more, the friars belonged 
to the order as a whole and not to the houses in which they lived. Through- 
out the organization the system of representation prevailed. Each con- 
ventual chapter elected the prior of the convent and a representative to sit 
in the provincial chapter. The provincial chapters, in which sat the con- 
ventual priors as well as the representatives, elected the provincial priors 
and the representatives to go to the general chapter. The latter made up 
the general chapter for two successive years; during the third year this 
chapter was composed of provincial priors alone. The alternation of rep- 
resentative and official elements was a stroke of genius. The general chapter 
was normally the final legislative and electoral body in the Order. Only 
the generalissimum chapter had greater power and it met but twice within 
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the period, in 1228 and 1236. Even in it the representative element held 
the balance of strength. 

The elasticity of the constitutiones was one of their great merits. St 
Dominic, wise in this as in other matters, provided for change in the organ- 
ization he framed. His followers, while keeping most of what he left them, 
made revisions needed to preserve the democratic spirit of the Order and 
to smooth out the rough places. To bring about a change three readings in 
successive general chapters were required, but this did not block beneficial 
legislation. Mrs Galbraith has shown, for example, how the chapters suc- 
cessfully prevented the development of autocracy and how jealously they 
guarded their power over the high officers. 

The book is strictly a study of the Dominican constitution, and as such 
will appeal primarily to those who are interested in mediaeval institutions. 
To anyone so interested it will prove a mine of exact information. 


James F. WILLarp, 
University of Colorado. 


Mélanges d'histoire du moyen Age offerts @ M. Ferdinand Lot par ses amis et ses éléves. Paris: 
H. Champion, 1925. Pp. xli, 740. 

Tue eminent scholar and teacher whose work at the Ecole des Hautes 

Etudes and the Sorbonne is here commemorated represents a many-sided 

scholarship which is all too rare in the mediaeval field. The one hundred 


and nineteen mediaeval items of the annexed bibliography of M. Lot’s writ- 
ings cover not only his chair of history, political, institutional, and economic, 
with diplomatics and toponymy, but also a wide range of literary and 
philological subjects, Celtic as well as Romance. Some are well-known 
volumes like the Hugues Capet and the Lancelot, but most are special 
articles. Inthe aggregate they constitute a very remarkable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Middle Ages, particularly the obscure and difficult 
aspects of the period, and are distinguished by an exceptional critical faculty, 
wide and exact learning, and fresh solutions of many tough problems — an 
admirable ideal to set before the numerous students whom the author has 
inspired and guided. 

The forty-one studies here offered to M. Lot deal mainly, though not 
exclusively, with the French Middle Ages. Besides many younger scholars, 
the list of contributors includes such names as Bédier, Bémont, Chatelain, 
Jeanroy, Lesne, Pirenne, Powicke, Prou, and Roques. Space forbids a com- 
plete analysis, and, at the risk of appearing to slight several excellent local 
studies, we must limit ourselves to a bare enumeration of the articles 
possessing chief interest for American readers. On the side of history, 
Bémont reéxamines the problem of the bull Laudabiliter, emphasizing the 
importane of the three undisputed bulls of 1172; Miss Levett studies Eng- 
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lish baronial councils; Arquilliére considers the origins of the Roman 
theocracy; Jordan takes up the relations of Henry VI and Celestine III. 
Topics of rural and agrarian history are treated by Bloch, Netzer, Perrin, 
and Pirenne. Lesne writes on the internal organization of Corbie in the 
ninth century. Spain in the same period is touched by Calmette and Bar- 
rau-Dihigo. Byzantine relations are discussed by Iorga, Marinesco, and 
Millet. Of the chroniclers there are studies on Gregory of Tours (Halphen), 
Ingomar (Fawtier), William of Poitiers and William of Jumiéges (Marx), 
and Lambert of Ardres (Ganshof). Mediaeval Latin is represented by 
Chatelain’s edition of the verses on Lantfrid and Corbon; Powicke’s paper 
on Master Simon of Faversham (with new evidence on Siger de Brabant); 
Miss Mackay’s sketch of the de Conscientia; and the reviewer’s note on 
the Neapolitan grammarian, Walter of Ascoli. Contributions to vernacular 
literature are: Bédier’s commentary on twenty passages of the Chanson de 
Roland; Roques’s discussion of a line of Aucassin et Nicoletie; Jeanroy’s new 
edition and dating of a sirventes of 1230; Champion’s notice of the Livre des 
trois Eages; Pauphilet’s examination of the prose Perceval; and Mme Lot’s 
note on the unity of the prose Lancelot. On the Celtic side there is a paper 
on Pharamond in Irish literature by Vendryes. The only archaeological 
contribution is that of Deschamps on the early marble altars of the Midi. 
Under palaeography should be noted Lauer’s monograph on the Bouhier 
Psalter, and Mme Rojdestvensky’s notes on the origin of the so-called 
Gothic hand, a memoir which contains interesting suggestions concerning 
mediaeval scriptoria. 


Cartes H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH 


Joun Jay Parry, The Vita Merlini (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
vol. X, no. 3), Urbana, 1925. 


The Rev. Acton Griscom, The “Book of Basingwerk” and MS. Cotton Cleopatra B.V.: A 
Study of Early Welsh Manuscripts. Reprinted from Y Cymmrodor, vols. XXXV-XXXVI. 
London, 1926. 


Dr Parry and the University of Illinois Press have followed and confirmed 
a good precedent. Many works important and even fundamental for the 
study of mediaeval literature are accessible only with difficulty and in an 
unreliable form simply because they are in Latin, and because now Mediae- 
val Latin is felt to be nobody’s business. The presentation of an accurate 
text, with a summary of established facts about it, a guide to the bibliog- 
raphy, and an index of names in the text (which last, unfortunately, Dr 
Parry fails to give) would be enough to rouse our gratitude — sometimes even 
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the printing of one good MS., with no attempt at restoring the original 
text. Many university presses and men are in a position thus to advance 
learning by providing its tools. 

Dr Parry has done much more than this minimum. He has for the first 
time accurately printed the earliest and only complete MS. of the Vita 
Merlini, with variants from the others, has provided a translation, sum- 
marized opinion, and drawn his own conclusions as to authorship, date, and 
sources, produced a genealogy of the MSS, and (continuing his own earlier- 
published studies) made numerous highly valuable observations in his notes 
and appendix, though in a style a trifle lacking in final distillation. It 
might have been as well to punctuate the text and correct unquestionable 
mistakes, rather than print quite so diplomatically, since as yet the poem 
is hardly the centre of keen debate; but no doubt the editor erred on the 
right side. The translation is rough and fluctuating, but nearly always 
essentially accurate. Perhaps he is unduly forbearing in his treatment of 
his careless and blundering predecessors, and would be justified in stating 
his conclusion, that Geoffrey is the author, with more positiveness. The last 
five lines, naming the author, may be spurious, for the second of them con- 
tains two dubious quantities, observed by the editor and the reviewer no- 
where else in the poem; but, te say nothing of other evidence, at any rate 
the lines show that Geoffrey was believed to be the author soon after it 
was written. The editor says but little concerning Geoffrey’s use of Latin 
authors, for example, of Ovid’s mannerisms and mythology (e.g. vv. 157, 
424; in two other places he does note Ovidian parallels); but he was natur- 
ally more interested in Geoffrey’s relation to Celtic tradition, which he 
shows was even closer than was formerly realized. 

The Vita Merlini, especially in this edition, is of special interest in con- 
nection with the belief, to which many scholars are less averse than for- 
merly, that, whatever its scope, the liber uetustissimus alleged by Geoffrey 
as the main source of his Historia was not wholly a myth. For this later 
work he assuredly had a rich Celtic background. Even aside from the 
Celtic parallels to this or that episode pointed out by Dr Parry and his 
predecessors, the interests and predilections, the peculiar tinge of the ro- 
manticism, are undeniably Welsh. The wanton collecting of mirabilia for 
their own sake is exactly in the Welsh taste. Telgesinus and Merlin recite 
lists of fish, waters, and birds, with their strange properties (drawn from 
Isidor, with possibly some use of Pliny), much as Arthur in the Historia 
(ix, 7) tells of marvelous lakes. The Vita was well adapted to charm the 
Welsh. Though Geoffrey does not retire here from the anti-Welsh posi- 
tion so clear in the Historia, where he exalts the Bretons and belittles the 
Welsh, he makes it less conspicuous. 
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The Rev. Mr Griscom attacks the outworks of a much more difficult 
problem, in collaboration with Canon Jones of the New York cathedral. 
Literary and historical scholarship in America is so largely in the hands of 
college professors that one welcomes to it with enthusiasm members of 
another learned profession. A man with a knowledge of Welsh and of 
paleography can render vast service where it is vastly needed, in the field 
of Mediaeval Welsh and Latin. 

Mr Griscom seems to have two main purposes: to show that previous 
studies of the Welsh Bruts are confused and inaccurate; and that the two 
texts mentioned in his title have been misrepresented and unduly over- 
looked. The first point he abundantly proves (if proof is needed); fresh 
examination of the MSS shows many cases of ignorance, misunderstanding, 
and misstatement on the part of nearly everybody. No subject is more 
pervaded with such stumbling-blocks for the later student; even Gross in 
his Sources and Literature of English History makes several misstatements 
in speaking of these works. Mr Griscom’s plea for a return to the MSS is 
absolutely justified; we shall never get anywhere without reproduction, 
study, and translation of the principal texts by competent Welsh scholars. 
With the new centre for Welsh culture at Aberystwyth, and the racial 
patriotism and comparative wealth (at least in some parts) of Wales, this 
seems not too much to hope for. 

The argument on the second point is less easy to grant and even to 
follow. The authors hold with Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, the eminent 
Egyptologist, that the so-called Brut Tysilio contains material independent 
of Geoffrey and derived from or cognate with the liber uetustissimus Britan- 
nici sermonis. Though Mr Griscom disclaims (p. 2) any attempt “to 
estimate in any way the rightness or wrongness of Professor Petrie’s main 
contention,” he devotes much space to defending it, especially with the 
help of the Basingwerk and Cleopatra MSS. That these MSS are important 
is true, and enforces the need of return to the MSS, but he adds little to 
Petrie’s argument as to the Brut Tysilio, and the validity of some of his 
arguments can easily be impugned. 

To ascertain exactly what the views of Messrs Griscom and Jones are, 
and to appraise their value except in the most general way, is made difficult 
by their method. One finds ambiguity in their own and their quoted use of 
such crucial terms as manuscript, text, version, work, “‘Walter’s book,” 
Brut Tysilio, Brut y Brenhined. It would be well, with so confused a subject, 
to define such terms at the outset, whether used of hypothetical works, 
printed editions, or particular MS.-texts, and never use them in any other 
sense. The reader would be aided all through by greater precision and 
accuracy, and by a more orderly plan and clearer arrangement. One often 
mentally asks, “What?” “Where?” “‘ What is the bearing of this?”” A more 
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extensive use of foot-notes and appendices would preserve irrelevant points 
which the authors deem valuable, but which perplex the reader, who 
cannot tell at once whether such points bear in some hidden way on the 
main argument. Numerous misprints increase the troubles and uneasiness 
of the reader, apparently the fault of the editor of Y Cymmrodor, who dis- 
claims responsibility for anything else, but accepts responsibility for seeing 
the volume through the press. Not only would any person on earth have 
difficulty in following the authors’ thought, but one inevitably conceives 
doubt of its validity. The subject is complicated in itself, the evidence is 
difficult of access, and earlier writers on it have introduced great confusion; 
the first requirement in a fresh treatment is to make clear just what the 
writer is undertaking to do, just what bearing each succeeding point has 
on it, and just what conclusions are reached. 

These criticisms are made in no faultfinding spirit, but with the earnest 
desire that we may profit to the utmost from Mr Griscom’s studies, for 
which he has obviously unusual qualifications. We shall look forward with 
great hopes to his further studies of Geoffrey and his edition of the Historia. 
Our best present text being mainly a second-hand reproduction of a bad 
text of 1587 (as Messrs Chambers and Griscom have shown), and very 
much out of print at that, the latter promise is most welcome. An accu- 
rate and readable reproduction of the best available MS., with variants 
from others, will lay mediaeval scholars under a heavy debt, and will ac- 
celerate the study of Geoffrey and his followers. 


Encouraging signs of its present vitality are seen in a number of im- 
portant shorter articles of the last twelvemonth. Mr Griscom’s own paper 
in the last issue of SpeEcULUM gives new and significant information about 
the texts and dedications of the Historia, and helps to confirm its date as 
1136-38. Dr Parry has a highly capable observation on the date (1150) of 
the Vita Merlini in Modern Philology, XXII, and an excellent and cautious 
study of “Celtic Tradition and the Vita Merlini” in the Philclogical Quar- 
terly, IV. Here he might have mentioned the Jewish parallel to Merlin’s 
feats of prophecy cited by Kélbing and others (Altengl. Bibliothek, IV, cvi). 
There is also a certain interest in a similar story, though lacking the fulfil- 
ment, told of Edward the Confessor in Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls 
Series), vii, 218, and cf. 166. Professor E. K. Chambers, in the Review 
of English Studies, I, argues ingeniously for revision or interpolation in 
the text of the Historia about 1142, and for a reflection of contemporary 
conditions in it, a stimulating and far-reaching idea. Mention should also 
be made of the article on Nennius by Professor Felix Liebermann in the 
Essays in Mediaeval History Presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester, England, 
1925). 
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The accumulation of background and detail now going on so vigorously 
shows Geoffrey of Monmouth to the world more and more as, not a lone 
figure at the beginning of things, but a widely-connected and brilliant per- 
sonage in a great and flowering period of Latin culture. Of no less value 
than increased knowledge of Geoffrey is increased knowledge of the Latin 
culture of the twelfth century. Geoffrey was on the top of the wave without 
knowing it. The English before the Norman Conquest had persisted in 
writing in their own language. They had their own traditional culture, 
modified and enriched by what they had learned from the south. Latin 
was at best a foreign language to them; some of the more learned wrote in 
it, but others infused what broad cultivation they had into what they 
wrote in the vernacular. To their French and Italian contemporaries, on 
the other hand, Latin was not foreign; it was their own national or racial 
language, in a patois form for the affairs of daily life, more or less perfectly 
in a careful conservative form for writing. If one wrote at all, one wrote 
Latin. About the twelfth century came a change on both island and conti- 
nent. Political changes degraded the English language, and gradual lin- 
guistic changes were finally recognized as exalting French to a position of 
independence. Late in the eleventh century, vernacular culture declined in 
England; well on in the twelfth, the revolutionary idea was fully established 
in France that literary work aiming at either utility or diversion for the 
people or the aristocracy might use the vernacular. In Italy the exaltation 
of the vernacular came a century or so later than in France. In the twelfth 
century, therefore, in England and on the Continent, Latin was at its 
height; it had come into supreme position in England, and had not lost 
it in France and Italy. That language for a time was almost free from 
literary rivals which had conveyed the main current of culture from the 
days of Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome, and was to convey it to near the 
end of the Middle Ages. 
Joun S. P. 

Harvard University. 


The Riddles of Aldhelm: Text and Translation, by James Hall Pitman. Yale Studies in English, 
LXVII, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1925. $1. 


In his suggestive and important monograph, “The Possible Begetter of the 
Old English Beowulf and Widsith” (Trans. Conn. Acad., XXV (1922), 281 ff.), 
as well as in numerous other papers, Professor A. S. Cook has in recent 
years shed much light upon, and gone far to awaken a somewhat overdue 
interest in, the cultural life and Latin literature of England in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Now under his general editorship appears a most con- 
venient and attractive edition of the Aenigmata of Aldhelm of Malmesbury, 
text and translation, by Professor Pitman. 
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The Introduction discusses briefly the previous history of enigmatic 
literature and likewise contains a short account of Aldhelm’s life and 
literary activities; in the footnotes, however, the attention of the reader 
is directed to the literature on these subjects. Bede’s esteem of Aldhelm is 
mentioned; here the attention of the reader might conveniently have been 
directed to Professor Charles Plummer’s edition of the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica, v, 18, and to ‘Aldhelm’ in the Index, ed. cit., II, 407. In the Intro- 
duction, p. ii, Professor Pitman refers to Aldhelm’s Irish teacher, founder 
of the school at Malmesbury, as ‘ Maildulf’; is this not a slip for ‘Maildubh,’ 
or ‘Mailduib’ (cf. Plummer’s Bede, II, 309, and especially 493, s.v. ‘Mail- 
dufi urbs’)? Note might also have been made of the fact that Aldhelm’s 
Aenigmata is but one of a number of such collections by seventh- and eighth- 
century Englishmen; see A. J. Wyatt, Old English Riddles, Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1912, Introduction, pp. xvii-xix. 

In the Prologue or Praefatio, at times almost Miltonic in its grandeur, 
the poet humbly yet impressively solicits divine inspiration for his poems 
to follow, rejecting at the same time the Castalidas nimphas. One hundred 
riddles, ranging in length from four to forty-six hexameter lines (average 
length about ten lines) follow, in which the interest of the reader is con- 
sistently maintained by the extraordinary diversity of the subjects treated: 
the forces and manifestations of nature, animals, birds, and insects jostle 
shoulders with homely inanimate objects, spiced here and there with an 
admixture of the more exotic, such as an ostrich (No. 42), a unicorn (No. 60), 
a palm tree (No. 91), and a tall light-house (No. 92). The concluding piece 
(No. 100), ‘Creatura,’ is to all intents and purposes a beautiful cosmic ode 
— cast in riddle form — to eternal, restless Nature, represented not only 
by all space but by the tiniest of living creatures. It conveys a very unusual 
sense of motion. The fundamental spirit of the whole is didactic, but 
moral lore is tempered by a great love of nature’s kinds, keenness of obser- 
vation, and a wide variety of subject. The translation, in more than 
readable blank verse, adheres with fidelity to the original and commends 
itself not only to students of ancient England and Old-English literature 
(especially, of course, of the Old-English Riddles), but to the layman as well, 
who would taste the literature of the ‘ages of darkness.’ 

The Notes are selective and are based to a considerable extent, as the 
author notes, on those (in Latin) of Dr Ehwald’s edition of Aldhelm in the 
Monumenta. It might have been noted (p. 71) that the Old-English Riddle 
No. 35 (36) appears to be a translation of Aldhelm’s Lorica (No. 33) (see 
Wyatt, ed. cit., pp. 92-93). For No. 100, ‘Creatura,’ see Wyatt, ed. cit., 
pp. 98-102, for an analysis of the relation of Aldhelm’s riddle to the Old- 
English Riddle No. 40 (41), together with Professor Wyatt’s literal trans- 
lation of Aldhelm’s text; from this last, by the way, the reader to whom 
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Aldhelm’s esoteric vocabulary presents too serious obstacles may readily 
estimate the adroitness of Professor Pitman’s translation and its closeness 
to the original. In connection with No. 96, ‘Elefans,’ and its relation to 
English ivories, one thinks at once of the Franks (or Clermont) Casket; 
see G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, Indexes, sub ‘ivories’ 
and ‘ivory,’ for an up-to-date discussion of this aspect of Old-English art. 

In form this volume, pleasing to the eye, lives up to the usual high 
standard of the series in which it appears. The use of the ligatures @ and & 
for ae and oe gives a slightly old-fashioned cast to the Latin text and does 
not seem to the reviewer to represent an improvement over the style in the 
Monumenta. The desirability of using the symbol v at all raises the perhaps 
too delicate question of pronunciation. Professor Pitman has set an ad- 
mirable example to translators of Mediaeval Latin verse, and more such 
translations are needed. Miami University is to be complimented for sub- 
sidizing the costs of publication. 

The reviewer takes this occasion to remind the reader that the original 
text, reproduced here as printed in Aldhelmi Opera, pp. 97 ff., in Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., XV, ed. in 2 parts by Dr Rudolf Ehwald 
(1919, 1914), may be obtained from the Weidmann Verlag, Berlin, for 
36 (or 24) Marks. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr 


Amadas et Ydoine, roman du XIII® siécle, édité par John R. Reinhard. Paris: Champion, 1926 
in “ Les Classiques francais du moyen age.” Pp. x, 299. Fes. 16. 


StupEnts of mediaeval English literature and students of Shakspere will 
welcome a new edition of Amadas et Ydoine, the one because, like the other 
great mediaeval love-story, Tristan, it was originally written by an Anglo- 
Norman; the other because of the Paris-Romeo-Juliet scene at the tomb. 
One wishes that such matters might have been treated in the introduction; 
but no doubt such a material will be included in Mr Reinhard’s Introduc- 
tion to Amadas et Ydoine, now printing at the Duke University Press. 

Sixty-three years ago Célestin Hippeau edited this romance for the first 
time from the only MS. then known. Mr Reinhard’s edition is enriched by 
fragments of two other MSS; in this respect it is superior to the edition of 
1863. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr Reinhard’s edition sins 
almost as grievously as does Hippeau’s on the score of misprints. Mr 
Reinhard’s edition of Eledus et Serene, Austin, University of Texas, 1923, 
although suffering from an inadequate introduction and glossary, fared far 
better in this respect. Instances of wrong font and broken type are too 
numerous to mention, but these blemishes reflect upon the series in which 
this edition appears. 
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The reviewer is glad to append additions to the ‘Errata’ (p. [297]), 
kindly communicated by the editor: 

In text ‘P’: p. v, footnote 1, for (1414) read (1914); p. vi, line 15, for Re- 
esten read Feesten; p. vi, line 16, for Magriete read Margriete; p. vii, line 1, 
for Three read Thre; p. vii, line 2, for Munai read Mundi; p. 6, v. 92, add 
semicolon after couvoita; p. 27, v. 398, for désiré read desiré; p. 79, v. 1337, for 
Qu il read Quw’il; p. 80, v. 1881, add comma after Vimeu, delete comma after 
Ponthieu; p. 81, v. 1422, for D ensegnement read D’ensegnement; p. 100, 
v. 1912, add period after mont; p. 105, v. 2041, for mauvairs read mauvais; 
p. 109, v. 2195, delete comma after soer and add period; p. 110, v. 2203, 
for n avra read n’avra; p. 110, v. 2205, for n a joie read n’a joie; p. 122, 
v. 2627, add comma after tendre; p. 133, v. 2978, for delivres read delivrés; 
p. 146, v. 3413, for d Ydoine read d’Ydoine; p. 164, v. 3995, for l’on read 
Vont; p. 168, v. 4144, for E li read Et li; p. 175, v. 4354, delete un; p. 208, 
v. 5466, for cvel read celle; p. 208, v. 5467, for en eie read envie; p. 225, 
v. 6017, for derverieet read derverie et; p. 242, v. 6590, for oy read oi; p. 245, 
v. 6681, for al’ aventure read a l’aventure; p. 266, v. 7378, for grand read 
grant; p. 270, v. 7490, for otroie read otroi; p. 279, v. 7795, for Le read La; 
p. 286, v. 85, for priss’a read pris’a; p. 299, for AMapas ET IDOINE read 
AMADAS ET YDOINE. 

In text ‘V’: p. 16, v. 267, for demaise, la read demaisele; p. 22, v. 403, 
delete the apostrophe in le’ esteiist; p. 63, v. 1112, for semblan read semblant. 

Mr Reinhard’s volume is, despite minor defects, a welcome addition 
to convenient editions of Old-French texts and will be eagerly read by 
students, especially by those already interested in its editor’s capital study 
on the themes of Amadas in the Romanic Review, XV (1924), 179-265. 


F. P. Macoun, Jr 


The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from all the known manu- 
scripts by Robert Kilburn Root. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1926. 


Pp. xc, 573. $6. 
AT THE moment of going to press there is only time to announce the publi- 
cation on May 12, 1926, by the Princeton University Press of Professor 
Root’s edition of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. The October issue of 
Specutvm will contain a full review of this important work. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
I 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 


II 
TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and biblio- 
graphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS pub- 
lished, contributors are requested to cojperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 
their departures from the regular editorial practice. 


1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only 
one side of standard-size (8}” X11”) paper. Ample margins should 
be left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not be 
folded or rolled. 


2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be taken as the ortho- 
graphic authority. 

3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language in 
which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding five 
or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text (see § 6 
below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or modern, of 
periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. Such words, 
phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be used, should 
be underscored. 


4. Titles of articles in periodical publications will be in roman 
and quoted. See §§ 14 and 15 below. 
5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized : 
ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., tbid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 
passim, saec. (8.), scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s. v.), versus 
(vs.), vide (v.), viz., 
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but not: 
col., cf., etc., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 


6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see §3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. In typewritten MSS, small roman may be indicated either 
by single-spacing or by a vertical line at the side of the quoted 


passage. 

7. Wherever special type is necessary, a marginal note of instruc- 
tion should be added. Bold-face should be indicated by a wavy line 
under the word or words. 


8. It will be of great convenience to the editors if footnotes are 
placed immediately below the line which carries the reference num- 
ber, and are set off from the text by a line drawn above and below 
the note. 


9. Reference numbers used for footnotes will be printed con- 
tinuously on the page, but not continuously throughout an article. 


10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but — taking 
into consideration the desired omissions — the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item 5 should not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to consult these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 
title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 
an article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher 
and date of publication; (6) reference to volume (large Roman 
numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) and page (or column). 
Items 3 to 5 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 


H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), II, 221. 
C. Plummer, “Glossary of DuCange. — Addenda et Corrigenda,” Archiwum Latinitatis 
Medir Aeui, I (1925), 225. 


11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in § 10, the abbreviation ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ Folios of MSS should be designated 
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by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ 
(‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified. For example: 


C.H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lezicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Vitel. A. XV, fol. 172v. 

12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviations 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros., iii, 12, 6. 


13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl., ii, 2. 


14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 
number. For example: 

R. R. Welschen, “Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XXII 
(1914), 129 ff. 

15. The proceedings of societies and academies are often vexing 
and perplexing titles to trace, and great economy of effort might be 
effected were the bibliographical directions standardized. Therefore 
it is kindly requested that the titles of the issuing body be given 
from the entry in the Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
United States and Canada, ed. W. Gregory (New York City: H. W. 
Wilson Co., provisional ed., 1924 ff.); these entries are those used 
by the Library of Congress and many other leading American libra- 
ries. For example: 


C. Wendel, “Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,” K. Gesells. d. Wis- 
sensch. zu Gottingen, Abhandlungen, phil.-hist. K1., N. F., XVII (1920), Nr.2. (Cf. Union List, 
pp. 822b, 823b.) 

A. Hilka u. W. Séderhjelm, “Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis; I. Lat. Text.” Finska 
Vet societeten, XX XVIII (Helsingfors, 1911), Nr. 4. (Cf. Union List, p. 748b.) 


16. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references any conventional or easily intelligible abbrevia- 
tion may be employed. 

17. Ordinarily such abbreviations as loc. cit., op. cit. should not 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 
problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
tule need be laid down. 
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18. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 

19. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monemutensis. If no 
recognized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases 
to use the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the 
writer concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or 
Christian of Troyes; Gautier de Chatillon, not Gualterus de Castellione 
or Walter of Chdtillon. In many cases the ‘standard’ form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin: thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e. g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de l'Ile (de Lille). 

The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place now 
lies. 

20. In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical 
rules, the editors have been under great obligation to A Manual for 


Writers by J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press). 


AvutTuor’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. 

IV 


OFFPRINTS 


Fifty (50) offprints will be given to the author of each article. 
Offprints in excess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and 
should be ordered at the time of publication. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 
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